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7‘ es of traffic intersections 
There’s fresh hope for congested city traffic. The new Electro-Mati Master brings coordi- 
nated automation to traffic flow in large city areas. The centrally located system does all the 
complex electronic thinking to move traffic along miles of thoroughfares, smoothly and more 
efficiently than ever before possible. 

The electronic brain of the computer system evaluates thousands of traffic details received 
electronically from the detectors at dozens of intersections. With astonishing speed it automat- 
ically instructs each individual traffic light what to do and for how long. With every traffic 
change, the Electro-Matic Master changes its instructions. If traffic is predominantly heavy north- 
bound, or southbound, or crosstown, or because of special situations, weather, time of day, or 
circus or football crowds, the computer knows this and adjusts for it. 

Most important, by knowing the overall situation, unusual conditions at any intersection are 
not allowed to influence the smooth flow of traffic over the entire area. This ability to see the 
forest despite the trees does more to break bottlenecks and improve a large city’s traffic con- 
ditions than can readily be imagined. 

The Electro-Matic Master is adaptable to grid or arterial systems. To discover how it can 
automatically handle your city’s traffic, write for Bulletin E-222. 
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Investigative Technique In Minor Burglaries 


Sam Spade 


Iu Seattle Police 


By Deputy Chief Jack D. Porter 
Commanding, Patrol Division 
Seattle Police Department 
Seattle, Washington 


Has your department ever experienced this situ- 
ation? 


A merchant who suffered a heavy burglary in his 
place of business the day before tells a friend, ‘““The 
detective crew that came out to investigate my burg- 
lary really knew its business. They found fingerprints 
that the burglars left on the broken window glass and 
on the cash register. They took my prints and the bar- 
tender’s too so they could tell ours from the real ones. 
You know, those guys worked just like the FBI men 
in that movie we saw Saturday night. I’m telling you, 
Bill, they were good!” 


Most of the larger departments experience the times 
when their detectives are given the “Sam Spade” ap- 
proval by the public. Unfortunately, most large de- 
partments have also experienced this situation: 


A merchant or householder who suffered a minor, 
“routine” burglary the preceding day tells a friend, 
“By golly, Al, I pay my taxes and carry my share of 
the expenses of city government—but you sure don’t 
gei much service in return. Here my place is burgla- 
rized and what do the police do? I'll tell you. Two 
uniformed cops come out and fill out a report. OK. 
Then I show them the broken window and the drawer 
the money was in. They nod and write it down. Then 
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Dusting for prints in this minor burglary two Seat- 
tle patrol car officers give this storekeeper a complete 
investigation. 
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I show them where the crooks left some fingerprints 
on stuff. I know there were fingerprints there—had 
to be. You know what they said? They said, “Well, 
we'll see if we can get the detectives to come out and 
lift the prints. But they're awfully busy and your loss 
wasn’t too big.’ 


“And you know, Al, nobody has shown up yet! Sure 
it was only forty-seven bucks, but forty-seven bucks 
is just as big to me as forty-seven hundred is to a big 
outfit. Of course, I didn’t expect much from those 
two uniformed cops. They probably wouldn't know 
a fingerprint from an elephant’s track in the snow!” 


Most of us have gone through both of the foregoing 
situations, and they point up two things. First: the 
public has been trained to highly respect the offices 
who searches for prints at a crime scene, dusts and lilts 
them, and takes them off to the crime laboratory. 


This officer is held in high esteem, probably because 
of the somewhat false buildup through the media ol 
fiction stories, movies, and TV shows. 


The second point illustrated is this: The average 
victim of the “minor” burglary or larceny doesn’t feel 
that he gets a fair shake from his police department in 
its investigation of his very important (at least to him) 
crime loss. 


In his mind the investigation is not complete. He 
knows (or thinks he does) that the burglars left finge1 
prints on the scene and the police are either too lazy 
or too stupid to do anything with them. And who 
can blame Mr. Average Citizen for feeling as he does? 


We, the administrators of the country’s larger police 
departments, are fully cognizant of the foregoing 
lamentable situation, and deeply appreciate the terrific 
loss, public-relations wise, that we all suffer from our 
inability to satisfy the public’s demands in investigat- 
ing minor burglaries. 


We also realize that the workload in the average 
detective division is too great to permit the assign- 
ment of a team of detectives to the scene of ever) 
burglary or larceny. Of necessity, we must concentrate 
our investigative efforts towards the solution of those 
crimes representing the greatest financial losses o1 
physical danger. It’s just plain arithmetic! 


So all face a common dilemma. How can we con- 
tinue to direct our investigative forces toward the solu- 
tion of our most important crimes, and still adequately 
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investigate the crimes of a more nominal loss. 
Here’s what the Uniformed Patrol Division did in 
Seattle to fill this investigative gap. Try it on for 
size—and if it works as well in your city as it has in 
ours, I think you will be well satisfied with the results. 


Patrol Division Fingerprint Kits 
H. J. (Jim) Lawrence is the present Chief of Police 
in Seattle, and, because of his background, is a detec- 
tive at heart. Jim is a former Chief of Detectives and 
is known on the West Coast as one of the leading 
“homicide and robbery” investigators in the nation. 


From our many discussions concerning the “inves- 
tigative gap” in minor burglaries and larcenies we 
finally arrived at three main conclusions: 

1. That the victim of a minor burglary or larceny 
was entitled to the same complete investigation as the 
victim of a larger store. 

2. That the so-called “minor” burglary or larceny 
comprised too great a portion of the over-all Uniform 
Crime Reporting total to give it the classification of 
“Officer Investigation only.” We also knew that it 
Was just as important to us and the community that 
we apprehend the criminal in the minor burglary as 
as it was that we catch the “Big Time Operator.” 
Criminals graduate from Small Fry to Big Time. 

3. That the police officer of today is intelligent, en- 
thusiastic, and of a very high caliber, and that any 
one of them is quite capable of mastering the tech- 
nique of locating, dusting, and lifting latent finger- 
prints at the scene of a crime. 

Following the conclusions drawn by Chief Lawrence 
and myself, every officer in the Patrol Division was 
retrained in the various fingerprinting techniques and 
each patrol car crew was issued a fingerprint kit. 

Today, two and a half years later, the lifting of 
latent prints by patrol car crews is an accepted part 
of the department’s routine work. It has been pro- 
claimed to be a success by all those concerned in the 
department, and by the commendations expressed by 
citizens who have been the victims of the “minor” 
burglary and larceny. 

Many burglaries, larcenies, and other crimes have 
been solved, due solely to the latent prints sent in 
by uniformed patrol car officers. 


About six months after the new procedure was es- 
tablished an unprecedented incident occurred. Patrol 
Division officers were officially commended by the 
Chief of Detectives, Vic Kramer, for their effective and 
successful work in securing prints at crime scenes. 
When the Detective Division commends the Patrol 
Division for its fingerprinting activities—that’s un- 
precedented. 

Chief Kramer’s report read in part: 

“This is to call to your attention the success that 
has resulted from members of your division preserving 
fingerprints found at crime scenes, and turned over 
to our laboratory for processing and possible ‘further 
identification. I wish to cite to you the following 
three cases as concrete examples of the success of the 
work: 

“1. Case No. 274097—Cottage Cafe burglary. 
Fingerprints on a washroom window were preserved 
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by Officers W. B. Swanson and D. Grimsrud, and 
turned over to the laboratory for processing. When 
they subsequently arrested a suspect, his prints were 
identified as the same as those on the window. 

‘2. Case No. 276756—Comb’s Shell Service Station 

and Case No. 276751, Charles Davis Associated Service 
Station. 
Officers R. O'Toole and H. S. Brady, preserved prints 
on the first case and Officer E. Hammond preserved 
prints on the second case. A suspect was arrested and 
his prints were identified as the same as the two which 
had been submitted. As a result of this arrest, six 
other principals were implicated and eleven burglaries 
and fifty auto thefts were cleared. 

“3. Case No. 273994—Associated Groceries. 

A print on a window was preserved by Officer W. 
Weedin. Subsequently a suspect was arrested by offi- 
cers of your division for another offense. His prints 
were found to be same as those on the window in the 
grocery burglary. This case is still under investiga- 
tion by this division. It is hoped that we will even- 
tually be able to clear up the theft of a large amount 
of cigars and cigarettes in this and other burglaries. 

“The above cases illustrate that this work being 
done by the members of your division is turning out 
to be extremely efective and as time passes, I am sure 
will become more effective. We of the Detective Di- 
vision wish to take this opportunity to express our 
appreciation for your help in solving cases.” 

The following two commendations were read before 
the roll-calls of all precincts and further illustrate the 
effective results of the fingerprinting by patrol car 
officers: 

“On April 27, 1955, the premises at 11731-15th NE 
was burglarized and among other things a cash register 
was stolen. The cash register was later recovered and 
patrol car officer H. L. Schneider was dispatched to 
investigate. 

“Using the fingerprint kit, Officer Schneider dusted 
the cash register for prints, found what appeared to be 





Latent fingerprints turned in by patrol car officers 
are filed with the offense report. When a suspect ts 
apprehended a search of the offenses committed fit- 
ting his MO will sometimes match the suspect’s prints 
with those in the file. 
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“round the clock, versatile Harley-Davidson Solos help 


make more effective 
use of your manpower! 


Here’s what you get when you mount men on 
Harley-Davidson Solo Police Motorcycles. Each 
man can cover his district more thoroughly than 
in any other manner. What’s more, he’s out in the 
open — easily visible — performs the important 
task of deterring potential law violators without 
arousing public antagonism. 

Then, too, each man can handle a wide variety 
of jobs . . . has the mobility and maneuverability 
to “wheel through” congested areas, get to any 


potential trouble spots in a hurry. 

Yes, with Harley-Davidsons, you make your 
manpower budget dollars go further. And, at the 
same time, you are giving your community the 
most versatile and economical law enforcement 
vehicle available today. 

For complete details, contact the Harley- 
Davidson dealer in your city. Or, write direct for 
informative literature. HARLEY-DAvipsON Motor 
Company, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON police motorcycles 





10:30 A.M. — ESCORT DUTY. Officer leads way for visit- 


ing dignitaries. Also escorts funerals. Keeps processions intact. 
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8:00 P.M. — CROWD CONTROL. During parades and 


2:CO P.M. — SPEED TIMING. One officer clocks speeds with 


timing device. Has Solo ready if pursuit is needed. 








11:00 P.M. — EMERGENCY TRAFFIC REROUTING. 








In seconds, officer is at scene to direct traffic around danger area. 


sporting events, Solo-mounted officer keeps crowds in check. 
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7:45 A.M. — APPREHENDING TRAFFIC OFFENDER. 


Patrolling officer has acceleration to overtake and catch reckless driver. 








5:03 P.M. — FREEWAY TRAFFIC PACING. Traffic moves 6:00 P.M. — MINOR ACCIDENT. Officer easily maneuvers 


smoothly, efficiently. Easily visible officers deter potential speeders. his Solo through congested traffic to reach and report on minor accident. 





' Harley-Davidson Servi-Cars are great for 
; : downtown traffic and residential control. 
1:45 A.M. — FIRST AID. Quickly, efficiently, officer reaches In addition to radio, they have ample 


accident scene, applies first aid, radios for ambulance. room to carry fire extinguisher, first aid 
kit and other special equipment. 
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good latent impressions and arranged for the trans- 
portation of the cash register to headquarters in such 
a manner that none of the fingerprints were disturbed. 


“Officer Schneider's handling of the evidence re- 
sulted in the arrest of the criminals responsible for 
the burglary and has settled this case in addition to 
several others. This careful and alert handling of 
evidence is a very important part of the prowler car 
and beat man’s duties and Officer Schneider is com- 
mended for the manner in which he handled this 
case.” 

And the second commendation: 

“I wish to take this opportunity to recognize a fine 
piece of work done by Officers Adam Benner and H. 
D. Kimsey, Jr., incident to Case No. 315481 in which 
a car was reported broken into and merchandise 
stolen. 

“As you are aware, we have recently had a serious 
problem with large losses of valuables from cars being 
prowled in the area around 5th Avenue and Spring 
Street. Both the Patrol and Detective Divisions have 
been giving it a great deal of attention of late. 

“On April 30, 1955, Officers Benner and Kimsey had 
occasion to make initial investigation on one of these 
car prowls and lifted prints and sent them to the Iden- 
tification Bureau, with the result that one of the prime 
suspects has been identified.” 


Officers Must Be Retrained 


As in all new procedures in law enforcement work, 
a successful fingerprinting program by the uniformed 
patrol car officer requires a certain amount of prepa- 
ration, training, and then the follow-up checking to 
make sure your men are searching for prints in all 
cases and are capable of handling the technical part 
of the job 

When we started the program in the Seattle Police 
Department's Patrol Division it was determined that 
a three hour retraining course would adequately pre- 
pare our officers. They had previously had 14 hours 
of instruction and practice in the location, dusting 
and lifting of prints in their recruit training at the 
Police Academy. 

Our Fingerprint Technician, C. A. Clark, planned 
the instruction and presented it to the men. 

A good, practical fingerprint kit was designed and 
equipped. The original plywood box has been re- 
cently replaced with the Plexiglass case as seen in the 
accompanying picture. The kit contains the follow- 
ing items: 

a. Fingerprint power, black and grey (2 bottles) . 

b. Black and white paper backgrounds (6 whites 

and 4 blacks). 

c. Lifting tape. 

d. Magnifying glass. 

e. Brushes (2). 

{. Paper forms. 

(1) Plain white (10 sheets) 
(2) Crime lab report (6 sheets) 

g. lodine fumer and rubber bulb. 

h. Wiping rag. 

The iodine fumer is used when searching for prints 
on a white wall or some other large area where the 
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This fingeprint kit contains all the items necessary 
to dust and lift prints in a minor crime. The clea 
plexiglass affords easy inspection of the condition of 
the contents. The compartment in the lid holds the 
necessary papers. 


spreading of black powder would be objectionable 
to the owner. As the iodine fumes will rust any metal, 
the fumer is contained in a glass vial with a rubber 
stopper. 

The ten sheets of plain paper are used in taking the 
prints of the owner, employees, and other authorized 
persons whose prints may be found on the premises. 
The subject simply rubs his fingers through his hain 
to get a deposit of oil on his fingers, then the fou 
fingers of each hand are lightly pressed on the white 
sheet of paper. The thumbs are placed in order be- 
tween the fingerprints. 


The uniformed officer develops these prints on the 
scene with black powder so that he can eliminate the 
unwanted prints. 


Policy On When To Use 


Then it it was necessary to set down a policy in 
writing to guide the patrol car officer in his judgment 
as to whether he should handle the lifting of prints 
himself or call in the Detective Division squad with 
its more specialized training. 

The below written policy was issued to all person- 
nel: 

Wuen To Use: It is not intended that prowler cat 
officers will take the place of specialized detective units 
in the practice of lifting fingerprints. Patrol Division 
personnel will be guided by the following policy: 

Prints Witt Not Be Lirrep By PATROL OFFICERS 

WHEN: 

a. Investigating a safe job, homicide, robbery, kid- 

napping, arson, or other serious criminal assault. 

b. Investigating a burglary or larceny in which the 

loss is unusually large. 

c. Investigating a crime which, in your judgment, 

has unusual circumstances that would necessitate 

investigation by a Detective Division unit. Examples 

of such unusual circumstances might be; (1) A 

burglary in which a check protector and a large 

number of blank checks were stolen, or (2) A crime 
which appeared to have been committed by a sus- 
pect who had committed a series of similar crimes 
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POLICE FIELD KIT 


PRICE 


*180" 


F.0.B.—N.Y.C. 


FAUROT 
NO. 635 


Weight 
only 32 lbs. 











FOR “ON THE SCENE” OR LABORATORY WORK 


This portable and easy to carry Kit was designed for “‘on the spot” examinations and tests for the 


following important tasks: 


Latent — Post Mortem) . . . Blood Tests . . . Forgery 
. Ultra-Violet Examinations and Detection (using a 





All phases of Finger Print Work (Taking 
Detection . . . Obliterated Numbers Restoration . . 
powerful ‘Black Light’ Unit that operates with batteries or A.C. current) . . . Classify and Compare Prints. 

Easy to follow instructions are provided to simplify crime detection work. 


An ideal Kit for Police Departments of any size. 


Designer and Manufacturer of the world’s fines! Crime Detection and Identification Equipment 


JOHN A. DONDERO, Chemical Engineer 


FAUROT, Imc., 299 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 





and was already under investigation and badly want- 
ed by the detectives. 

Prints Witt Be Lirtep By Patrot Orricers WHEN: 
a. Investigating the usual routine burglary or lar- 
ceny in which the loss is not great enough to warrant 
investigation by the Detective Division. 

b. Investigating any other crimes in which latent 
prints are present as evidence, but which would not 
warrant Detective Division investigation. 

c. Investigating minor cases in which the complain- 
ant firmly believes that certain fingerprints have 
been left by the suspects. In this type of case 
the lifted fingerprints may or may not be sent to 
the laboratory, according to the officer’s own judg- 
ment. 


PROCEDURE: 
a. Fill out four copies of the Laboratory Report 
Form on each case where latent prints are taken. 
b. Write the following information on the back of 
each print submitted: 


1. Date. 2. Name of officer. 3. Case number. 
1. Location from which the print was lifted. It is 
important that the officer is able to identify each 
set of prints and to be able to state in court the 
exact location and article or portion of room from 
which the print was lifted. 

c. The ID Bureau, Detective Division, will pick up 
the prints and the Laboratory Report Forms from 
the Property Room and will file them by major 
case number. 

ad. Officers are reminded that after prints have been 
lifted, they are to be transferred to a regulation sheet 
ol exposed photographic paper (supplied in each 
fingerprint kit) .” 


About a year after the new procedure had been es- 
tablished it was deemed necessary to conduct a two 
hour review of instruction in the techniques. This 
time all sergeants were brought in and given the in- 
stuction and they in turn presented the material to 
their own men. Your sergeant is an important ele- 
ment in the ultimate success of this program, just as 
he is in others. 


One thing to watch for. As the fingerprinting pro- 
cedure becomes somewhat routine you may find a 
tendency on the part of your officers to use the grey 
powder when they should be using the black. This is 
due to the fact that the grey powder shows up more 
clearly when dusting an article for suspect prints. 


There are certain disadvantages to the grey powder. 
It smears more easily, it is difficult to compare with 
prints in the fingerprint files, and it must be reversed 
to photograph. 


One of the most important factors to be considered 
in instituting this procedure in your department is 
that the soundness of the program must first be sold 
to your own men. To derive the full benefit from the 
fingerprinting program the men must enthusiastically 
believe that the latent prints they turn in will, in many 
cases, actually result in the conviction of the suspected 
criminal. And don’t forget, the sergeants and cap- 
tains must be sold on the program too! 
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The greater the number of latent prints that are 
filed with your offense reports, the more valuable the 
program becomes. Then you begin to match up the 
suspect you have apprehended with the jobs he has 
pulled. That’s the pay-off. 


Another important result of the fingerprinting pro- 
cedure lies in the increased respect accorded your uni- 
formed patrol car officer by the general public. No 
longer will they say, “He wouldn't know a fingerprint 
from an elephant’s track.” 

The stature of the uniformed officer is raised im- 
measurably when Mr. Average Citizen watches him 
competently perform the technique of lifting latent 
fingerprints. 

We've noticed that our officers are just a little proud 
of their ability to perform this new-found service too. 


“PAT” McCABE LEAVES S & PSECTION 


Francis J. McCabe has resigned as liaison officer fon 
the State and Provincial Section of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police to return to his home 
state of Maine to enter private business. 


Though only 47, the able, well-liked ‘“Pat’ had 
served more than 20 activity-packed years in the law 
enforcement field. He joined the staff of the LACP 
Traffic Division in April, 
1954, following his retirement 
as chief of the Maine State Po- 
lice. It was in this period 
that he served as liaison offi- 
cer for the State and Provin- 
cial Section. 

A native of Dover, N. H., 
McCabe was graduated from 
the University of Maine in 
1932 and joined the Maine 
State Police in 1934. He at 
tended the first Traffic Police 
Administration Course at the 
Traffic Institute of North- 
western University in 1936-37 
on a fellowship provided by the Kempen Foundation 
for Trathe Safety. 


Colonel McCabe 


He was director of the Division of Traffic and 
Safety of the Maine State Police from July, 1937, until 
he entered the Army in November, 1940. He served 
as provost marshal and did public safety work in this 
country, Canada, and in the European theater of oper- 
ations. He was released from active duty as a lieu- 
tenant colonel in October, 1945, and returned to the 
Maine State Police. 

In April, 1946, he was granted a leave of absence 
to become warden of the Maine State Prison. He 
served in this capacity until October, 1948, when he 
returned to the State Police as chief. 

Long-time member of the IACP, Mr. McCabe has 
served as regional and general chairman of the State 
and Provincial Section and as a member of the Asso- 
ciation’s International Relations Committee. He is 
a graduate of the Harvard Medico-Legal School of 
Police Science. 

“Pat's” home address is 6 Southern St., Augusta, Me 


The Police Chief 
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This seal of certified quality 
is your protection . . . takes 
the ‘guesswork’ out of uni- 
form fabrics. 








A Screening Device In Selection Of Patrolmen 





Spelling rbud Penmanship 
“Tests Tu Police Keeruting 


Recently the City Service Commission of Baltimore 
inaugurated the use of a spelling and penmanship 
test as a preliminary screening device in the examina- 
tion for Patrolman—Police Department. 

This method was adopted after it was learned from 
the Police Academy that many of their “students” had 
illegible handwriting and were unable to spell. It ap- 
peared evident that schooling did not guarantee the 
ability to write clearly nor to spell correctly; con- 
sequently the requirement that the applicants for this 
position have an 8th grade education had little mean- 
ing. 

The original examination included an intelligence 
test and it was expected that this would eliminate all 
persons without these basic skills. However, studies 
indicated that although there was some evidence ol 
correlation between intelligence and the ability to 
spell (r=.56) many candidates who achieved relative- 
ly high scores on the intelligence test did not spell 
well. There appeared to be an “x” factor which is 
n6€ included in the scope of an intelligence test. For 
this reason it seemed feasible to change the original 
concept of testing only for the ability to learn, and to 
test also for achievement in specific areas. The aim 
of the qualifying test was to eliminate at the earliest 
point possible in the examination procedure all can- 
didates who did not write legibly nor spell accurately. 
It was felt that these skills should be acquired prior 
to the admission of the candidate to the Police Acad- 
emy since there was no time allocated to teach these 
skills in the training schedule of probationary pa- 
trolmen. 


Accordingly a qualifying test was devised to serve 
this purpose. All candidates who showed on their 
applications that they possessed the minimum quali- 
fications for the position—i.e., an 8th grade education— 
were assembled and the test was administered to 339 
simultaneously. The test consisted of three rather 
simple sentences which involved police terminology— 
for example, “The evidence was sent to the crime 
laboratory by Sergeant Brown.” Each sentence was 
repeated several times to the assembled candidates by 
the technician in charge of the examination. Every 
opportunity was given for the men to hear the sen- 
tences clearly. Each sentence was repeated as many 
times as necessary for this to be accomplished. No 
effort. was made to have this part of the examination 
administered rapidly since the test was not to evaluate 
the hearing nor the alertness of the candidates but to 
test solely their ability to write and to spell. 


The papers of the candidates were then collected 
and submitted individually to a three-man board con- 
sisting of the Chief Personnel Officer of the Police 
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By Mrs. Jewel E. Mullineaux 
Examiner 
City Service Commission 


Baltimore 2, Maryland 


Department, the Sergeant in charge of teaching spell- 
ing and report writing at the Police Academy, and the 
Examiner, City Service Commission. The papers 
were evaluated subjectively by each member of the 
board and a set of standards evolved which were very 
liberal. If the sentences were written clearly and 
neatly, and the spelling correct or almost correct, the 
candidate was considered qualified. The opinion ol 
the Sergeant from the Police Academy was the de- 
ciding factor in controversial cases. Persons who did 
not meet these minimum qualifications were imme- 
diately excluded from the examination. 


As a time-saving device, while the spelling papers 
were being marked, the candidates proceeded with the 
written examination which was the First Civilian Edi- 
tion of the Army General. Classification Test, IBM 
Form. The candidates were requested to remain in 
the examination rooms until they could be informed 
as to whether or not they had passed the preliminary 
qualifying spelling and pensmanship test. In most 
cases the papers had been marked before the group 
had finished the written examination. All candidates 
who failed to qualify were informed of this at the 
examination and were later notified officially in writ- 
ing by the Commission. This procedure seems to 
be a wise and benevolent one, since, even though the 
candidate is receiving bad news, he is getting definite 
information early in the examination procedure. He 
knows immediately that he must look elsewhere for 
employment, and is free to accept any other offers he 
may have. It will not be necessary for him to put off 
making any decisions because he is waiting to learn 
the results of the Patrolman examination. 


Of the 339 persons tested, 69 persons (26.2°,) were 
eliminated by the qualifying test. The ages of these 
persons ranged from 20 to 35 years. The age of the 
candidate seems to have no significant bearing on his 
ability to perform on the AGCT, probably because the 
range is so narrow. Schooling ranged from the 8th 
to the 12th grade; only 8 candidates completed beyond 
the 10th grade. This confirms a study done earliet 
and reported in the AGCT Manual which indicated 
that the correlation between the AGCT and education 
is very high (.73). No verification was made of the 
education reported by the candidates and there is a 
good possibility that in some cases the candidates may 
have exaggerated their schooling. Of the 69 candi- 
dates, 43 stated that they were educated in the Balti- 
more city schools. The majority of the others indicate 
that they were educated in rural areas, chiefly in the 
South. This probably has an influence on their 
achievement level on the AGCT, since it is likely that 
these schools may not have as high standards as schools 
in an urban area. 


The Police Chief 








ANSWERS TO THE QUESTION: 
“What Do You Have for Police ?” 


THE HUMAN BLOOD GROUPS: Utilized in Disputed 
Paternity Cases and Criminal Proceedings by P. H. 
ANDRESEN (Copenhagen). Pub. °52, 132 pp., 1 il., Cloth, $3.75. 


THE SEXUAL CRIMINAL: A Psychoanalytic Study 
by J. Paut pe River (Los Angeles). Revised 3rd Ptg. Pub. 
"651, 328 pp., 44 il., Cloth, $7.50. 


THE RAILROAD POLICE by H. S. Dewnurst (Chicago). 
Pub. 55, 224 pp., 26 exhibits, Cloth, $5.50. 

TECHNICS FOR THE CRIME INVESTIGATOR by 
Wituiam Dienstein (Fresno State College). Pub. °53, 248 
pp., Cloth, $6.50. 


ARE YOU GUILTY? An Introduction to the Admin- 
istration of Criminal Justice in the United States by 
WitiiaM Dienstetn. Pub. °53, 208 pp., Cloth, $4.50, 


THE ROENTGENOLOGIST IN COURT by Sam W. 
Dona.pson (St. Joseph’s Mercy Hospital). 2nd Ed. Pub. °54, 
360 pp., Cloth, $7.75. 

PSYCHOLOGY FOR LAW ENFORCEMENT OFFICERS 
by Georce J. Dupycua (Wittenberg College, Springfield, 
Ohio). Pub. °55, 420 pp., 13 il., Cloth, $7.00. 


SOCIETY AND THE CRIMINAL: Authoritative Studies 
of Crime and Criminals by Norwoop East (London Uni- 
versity). 2nd Ed. Pub. °51, 452 pp., Cloth, $8.50. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS AND THE POLICE by G. Dovctias 
Gourtey (Los Angeles Police Department). Pub. °52, 134 
pp., 56 il., Cloth, $5.75. 

THE OFFICER IN THE COURTROOM by Ftoyp N. Her- 
FRON (Sheriff's Department, Alameda County, California). 
Pub. °55, 176 pp., Cloth, $4.50. 


POLICE PATROL by Ricuarp L. Hotcoms (University of 
lowa). Pub. 52, 128 pp., 35 il., Cloth, $3.50. 

THE POLICE AND THE PUBLIC by Ricnarp L. Hot- 
coms. 2nd Ptg. Pub. ’54, 40 pp., 49 il., Paper, $1.00. 


SELF-INCRIMINATION: What Can An Accused Person 
Be Compelled To Do? by Frev E. Insau (Northwestern 
University). Pub. °50, 103 pp., Cloth, $2.00. 

HANDBOOK OF EMERGENCY TOXICOLOGY: A Guide 
for the Identification, Diagnosis and Treatment of 
Poisoning by Stoney Kaye (University of Virginia). Pub. 
*54, 320 pp., 12 il., Cloth, $5.75. 

POLICE WORK WITH JUVENILES by Joun P. Kenney 
and Dan G. Pursuit (both of the University of Southern 
California). Pub. °54, 496 pp., 5 il., Cloth, $7.75. 

DENSITY AND REFRACTIVE INDEX: Their Appli- 
cation in Criminal Identification by Paut L. Kirk 
(University of California). Pub. °51, 87 pp., 3 il.,* Lexide, 


$2.50. 
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THE INSTRUMENTAL DETECTION OF DECEPTION: 
The Lie Test by CLarence D. Lee (San Rafael, California). 
Pub. °52, 269 pp., 55 il., Cloth, $6.50. 

DAILY TRAINING BULLETIN: Consisting of Bulletins 
1-173 of the Los Angeles Police Department, W. H. Parker, 
Chief of Police. Pub. ’54, 284 pp., 232 il., Cloth, $7.50. 

NARCOTICS AND NARCOTIC ADDICTION by Davin W. 
Maurer (University of ‘Louisville) and Victor H. Voce. 
(Paris). Pub. °54, 320 pp., 24 il., Cloth, $7.50. 

DISORDERS OF CHARACTER: Persistent Enuresis, 
Juvenile Delinquency and Psychopathic Personality by 
Joseru J. Micuaets (Harvard University). Pub. °55, 152 pp., 
10 tables, Cloth, $4.75. 


INTERROGATION by Harotp Mutpar (Chief of the Public 
Safety Division, Japan). Pub. ’51, 168 pp., 22 il., Cloth, $4.75. 


A RECRUIT ASKS SOME QUESTIONS by Joun P. Perer 
(Police Officers Training, Sacramento). Pub. °54, 160 pp., 
Cloth, $4.50. 


GAMBLING: Should It Be Legalized? by Vircit Peterson 
(Chicago). Pub. ’51, 128 pp., Cloth, $2.75. 


POLICE MATHEMATICS by Conrap Rizer (Washington 
College). Pub. °55, 172 pp., 8 il., Cloth, $5.75. 

FINGERPRINT MECHANICS: Fingerprints from Crime 
Scene to Courtroom by Water R. Scott (San Diego). 
Pub. °51, 464 pp., 170 il., Cloth, $8.50. 


HOMICIDE INVESTIGATION by LeMoyne Snyper (Lan- 
sing, Michigan). 7th Ptg. Pub. °53, 374 pp., 146 il., Cloth, 


$7.50. 


FORGERY AND FICTITIOUS CHECKS by Juutus L. 
SternitzKy (Oakland). Pub. °55, 126 pp., 15 il., Cloth, $4.75. 


THE PSYCHOPATHIC DELINQUENT AND CRIMINAL 
by Georce N. Tuompson (University of Southern California). 
Pub. °52, 176 pp., 20 il., Cloth, $4.50. 


FORENSIC SCIENCE AND LABORATORY TECHNICS 
by Ratpn F. Turner (Michigan State College). Pub. °49, 
267 pp., 109 il., Cloth, $7.50. 


TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS by Cuartes A. Wittiams (Oakland 
Police Training School, California). Pub. ’54, 128 pp., 12 il., 


Cloth, $4.25. 


POLICE PLANNING by O. W. Witson (University of Cal- 


ifornia). Pub. °52, 502 pp., 3 il., Cloth, $7.75. 


FIRST AID AND RESUSCITATION: Emergency Pro- 
eedures for Rescue Squads, Firemen, Policemen, 
Ambulance Crews, Interns and Industrial Nurses by 
Cart B. Younc, Jr. (Harris County Emergency Corps, Inc., 
Houston). Pub. °54, 352 pp., 168 il., Cloth, $8.50. 


Springfield, Illinois, U.S.A. 














The scores in the AGCT ranged from 7 to 102, with 
a median of 59 and a mean of 55.26. The middle 50°, 
ol the scores ranged between 45 and 70. These scores 
are approximately the same as the AGCT Manual 
scores for lumberjacks and farm workers whose mid- 
dle 50% ranged from 38 to 75 and 38 to 78, respec- 
tively, and extended from 60 to 116 and from 61 to 
116, respectively. 

It would appear that the spelling and penmanship 
test is an adequate preliminary screening for this type 
of examination, since only one candidate out of 69 
would have been successful in the written part of the 
examination. A previous study revealed that there is 
some correlation between intelligence and the ability 
to spell (r=.56). It was also clear from that study 
that although some intelligent people could not spell, 
most unintelligent people could not spell. This study 
seems to confirm the evidence that people with low 
mental abilty cannot spell or write as well as those 
more favorably endowed, although occasionally a 
person. with at least average intelligence cannot spell 
and write well. No attempt has been made to differ- 
entiate between the ability to write and the ability 
to spell, although the emphasis in the marking of the 
papers in this study may be slightly on the ability to 
write. 

The Examination Division of the City Service Com- 
mission and the Police Department personnel con- 
cerned appeared to be very well satisfied with the use 
of the spelling and penmanship test as a screening 
device in the examination for Patrolman. It is felt 
that it is a very effective tool, as the correlation be- 
tween failure on the qualifying test and failure on 
the learning ability test is almost perfect. The test 
is particularly useful when large groups must be tested 
quickly, since less than two hours is required to ad- 
minister the test and to mark the spelling and pen- 
manship papers for over 300 men. Over one-fourth 
of the candidates learn immediately of their results on 
the examination. The learning ability test papers for 
this group need not be marked and this results in a 
saving of many hours. Since a personal interview is 
required of each man who is a qualified candidate for 
Patrolman, days are saved by not requiring personal 
interviews for those men who cannot write and spell. 
Much other paper work is eliminated by excluding 
this group early in the examination procedure. 

The time saved in this manner can be put to better 
use by working with papers of those who are better 
candidates. The establishment of the list of men 
eligible for appointment can be achieved in a relatively 
short time while most of the candidates are still avail- 
able and interested in police work. The majority 
of the candidates readily accept the spelling and pen- 
manship test as a valid one for police work. 

By and large the use of the spelling and penman- 
ship test on a qualifying basis appears to be a very 
effective tool for screening by this agency. Continued 
research and follow-up should indicate what refine- 
ments may lead to even more efficient operation of 
the testing procedure. 


The Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing Com- 
pany has become a wholly-owned subsidiary of the 
Penn-Texas corporation. J]. E. Allen is continuing as 
sales manager. 
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DAD BRUCE RECEIVES VISITORS 





Chief I. B. (Dad) Bruce, Colorado Springs, Colo., 
junior past president of the IACP, left, confers with 
Lt. Col. Salem El-Amin, of Tripoli, Libya, North 
Africa, center, and Capt. Youssef Haraki, of Lebanon, 
who visited the Colorado Springs Police Department 
under the auspices of the IACP Training Division. 
The two officers, part of a contingent of 25 police 
officials from 13 foreign countries, completed a_six- 
week course in law enforcement at Purdue University’s 
Public Safety Institute. 


Kemper Foundation Provides Support 
For Police Training At Northwestern 


The Kemper Foundation for Traffic Safety has pre- 
sented a check for $15,400 to the Traffic Institute of 
Northwestern University for police traffic training. 

These funds will be used by the Institute in 1956 
to administer its training program and to provide 
extension assistance to graduates and their depart- 
ments. 

Since 1936, the Kemper Foundation, which is 
sponsored by the Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Com- 
yany and the American Motorists Insurance Company, 
tas provided nearly half a million dollars to the 
Traffic Institute for police officer training. Most of 
these funds have been made available to police as 
fellowships and scholarships for the Institute’s nine- 
month Kemper Course in Traffic Police Administra- 
tion. 


Twenty-two of the 29 men in the Institute’s 1955- 
56 course are attending on Kemper awards. Since 
1936, 418 of the 742 graduates of the Traffic Police 
Administration course have received Kemper fellow- 
ships and scholarships. Hundreds of other police 
officers have attended Institute short courses, which 
the Kemper Foundation helps to support. 


Wilkinson Warden At Atlanta 

Frederick T. Wilkinson, formerly warden of the 
U. S. Penitentiary at Lewisburg, Pa., has been named 
warden of the Atlanta, Ga., Penitentiary to fill vacancy 
caused by the death of Warden William H. Hardwick 
recently. 

Associate Warden John C. Taylor will serve as act- 
ing warden at Lewisburg. 


The Police Chief 












Gentleman or 


MUG GER? 


eae your patrolmen can report trouble 
fast with the Gamewell Police Signaling System 






tnt 


To insure adequate patrol of policed areas... to the system is yours for the asking. Just write 





give patrolmen, mounted police and _ plain- for your copy of the Gamewell Police Signaling 
clothes men fast, secret communications. . . get Booklet. 
the facts about the Gamewell Police Signaling 
System. 
Many Gamewell Systems in use today also THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 
have ‘Citizens’ Call Features” so that citizens 2 NEWTON UPPER FALLS 64, MASSACHUSETTS 
on the street may call headquarters in emer- (7 
gencies. 


This system enables headquarters to sum- 
mon any patrolman, or group of patrol- 
men, at any time of the day or night. 

A booklet describing the many features of 





S-D DAY PERIOD ACCIDENTS DOWN 


The recent three-week safe driving campaign, of 
which $-D Day was the mid-point, brought the first 


State-by-State S-D Day Results 


21-Day 21-Day 
State 12/2/54 12/2/55 1954 1955 
Ala. 0 0 41 56 
Ariz. 0 0 28 17 
Ark. l 0 34 21 
Calif. 9 ll 189 19] 
Colo. 0 0 16 23 
Conn. 0 0 15 20 
Del. 0 0 9 4 
Fla. 3 2 77 65 
Ga. 2 2 53 60 
Ida. 0 l 18 7 
Ill. 5 l 133 76 
Ind. 5 3 61 64 
la. l l 40 39 
Kans. l 2 38 14 
Ky. l 3 55 56 
La. ] 3 33 29 
Me. 0 0 13 13 
Md. 0 0 27 27 
Mass. 3 0 47 39 
Mich. 4 4 121 101 
Minn. 0 3 43 24 
Miss. 0 0 28 30 
Mo. 5 5 65 40 
Mont. 0) 0 16 9 
Neb. l 0 24 18 
Nev. 0 0 3 8 
N. H. 0 0 3 5 
N. J. 3 3 63 61 
N. M. 0 2 18 33 
N. Y. 5 6 129 116 
N. C. 3 2 54 88 
N. D. 0 0 5 | 
Ohio 10 10 127 118 
Okla. 2 0 38 36 
Ore. l I 34 18 
Penn. 7 8 99 117 
a 0 ] 0 3 
s. &. l 0 34 46 
$. BD. 0 l 13 3 
Tenn. 0 6 39 57 
Tex. 4 i] 74 128 
Utah 0 0 10 16 
Vt. 0 0 3 7 
Va. 0 0 57 14 
Wash. l 5 23 20 
W. Va. 0 l 18 34 
Wisc. 2 l 61 54 
Wyo. 0 0 8 5 
e &. 0 0 7 5 
Totals 81 89 2,144 2,069 
*Hawaii l 0 6 3 
“Pp. R. 0 0 8 6 
* Alaska 0 0) 0) 2 
*Guam 0 0 2 0 


*Not included in above totals. 
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downward trend in traffic fatalities since the end of 
February, the President’s Committee for Traffic Safety 
reports. 

Final figures, gathered for the Committee by the 
National Safety Council, show 2,069 fatalities for the 
21 days of the campaign, November 21 through De- 
cember 10, including those whose deaths occurred 
after the day of the accident. This was 75 fewer than 
the corresponding 1954 period, when the toll was 
2,144. 

Thus, a three and one-half per cent reduction in 
trafic deaths was achieved during the period of the 
campaign, in the face of an upward trend that had 
continued uninterruptedly, beginning in March. 


On S-D Day itself, December Ist, the toll was 89, 
including delayed deaths, as compared with 81 on the 
corresponding Thursday of 1954, December 2, an in- 
crease of 9.8 per cent. 


Twenty-one states and the District of Columbia went 
entirely free of fatalities on the 1955 S-D Day, and 
six other states had better records than they had last 
year. 


SAFE DRIVING AWARD ON S-D DAY 


The 750,000th National Safety Council Safe Drive 
Award was presented on S-D Day (December I, 1955) 
to Thomas H. Vanderhoof, Sr., of the Dover, N. J., 
Post Office in special ceremonies held in the office of 
Postmaster General Arthur Summerfield, Washington, 
D. C. 


Mr. Vanderhoof has a flawless record of 13 years 
safe driving for the Post Office Department. 

In presenting the award Mr. Summerfield noted 
that some 25,000 postal drivers already have earned 
the coveted Safe Driver awards. These drivers have 
driven a combined 175,000 accident-free years. “He 
represents the finest type of public servant, of whom 
we have many thousands in our postal field service,” 
continued Mr. Summerfield. “The Post Office De- 
partment, keenly aware of the vital part it plays in 
community life all over the nation and its responsi- 
bility to protect our children and our citizens has 
joined wholeheartedly in promotion of S-D Day. More 
than ever before the Post Office Department, along 
with the rest of the nation, is working to reduce the 
appalling toll that auto accidents have taken. Today 
marks the climax of the most extensive efforts in the 
history of the postal service to promote safe driving. 

“Besides cooperating ourselves through our own 
safe driving programs, we have joined wholeheartedly 
in bringing Safe Driving Day to the attention of the 
nation by displaying 19,000 posters on postal trucks 
and in post offices all over the country since Novem- 
ber 21. 

“However, as the enviable record of Mr. Vanderhool 
demonstrates, it is important that every day should 
be Safe Driving Day. He has accomplished every day 
for 13 years what all of us should achieve every day— 
a day unmarred by the senseless destruction of life, 
limb or property.” 


(Photo of Award Ceremony on Page 18) 


The Police Chief 





Remington “‘Targetmaster”’ 38 
Special Wad Cutter. 148-grain 
bullet with “‘Kleanbore” non- 
corrosive priming. An estab- 
lished favorite for accuracy 
and dependability. 








38 Special 
“Targetmaster” round 
nose, 158 grs. Oil-proof. 






45 Automatic 
**Targetmaster’’ 
Wad Cutter, 185 
grs. Easy to score. 








It takes a highly educated trigger finger to score like this. 
Experts say that 75% of any shooter’s ability lies in his trigger 
let-off! That’s why even top marksmen continually practice 
their trigger squeeze. 

What every shooter seeks is a gradual squeeze, so perfectly 
timed that the final feather touch is applied just as the sights 
center on the bull’s-eye. Above all, say the experts, don’t yank 
the trigger . . . let the spring fire the gun! 

Practice like this helps any shooter. That’s why regular 
target work is a “‘must” for so many law enforcement officers. 
Lives and property may depend on their skill—plus the accu- 
racy of their ammunition. Remington ‘“Targetmaster’’ ammuni- 
tion is widely used because it combines fine accuracy and 
uniform ballistics with reliable ““Kleanbore” priming—a world- 
famed Remington exclusive. 

These features make the most of any shooter’s skill . . . help 
pay off any training program. Ask for the experts’ ammunition 


“Targetmaster" and ‘‘Kleanbore" are Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
by Remington Arms Company, Inc. 


Remington Service 

TO LAW ENFORCEMENT OFFICERS 
Whenever you have a question about arms, 
unition, target ranges, or training pro- 
ase feel free to call upon us. Just 
' drop a line to Law Enforcement Officers 
Section, Remington Arms Company, Inc., 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
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Attending the award ceremonies were (kneeling, l. to r.), 
Charles N. Brady, American Automobile Association; M. 
R. Darlington, Inter-Industry Safety Committee; John 
V. Lawrence, American Trucking Association, Inc.; Fran- 
cis E. Perkins, President’s Committee for Traffic Safety; 
Thurlow J. Biddle, Motor Vehicle Safety Program Ad- 
ministrator, Post Office Department. 

(Back row, l. to r.), Leroy E. Wike, International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police; A. W. Koehler, National Asso- 
ciation of Motor Bus Operators; Charles J. Calvin, Au- 
tomobile Manufacturers’ Association; James H. Lake, Au- 
tomotive Safety Foundation; J. O. Mattson, Automotive 
Safety Foundation; Thomas H. Vanderhoof, Sr., and Mrs. 


Vanderhoof, Dover, N. J.; Postmaster General Arthur E. 


Summerfield; Paul J. Coburn, National Safety Council; 
Edward B. Landry, director of safety and health, Post 
Office Department. 


State Police Tops In Fleet Safety 
(From Newsletter of Police Fleet Safety Contest) 


There’s no question about it—state police fleets are 
tops in safety. In the 1954-55 National Fleet Safety 
Contest they chalked up the safest record among the 
31 major contest groupings. As a group they came 
through the contest with a rate of .51 accidents per 
100,000 vehicle miles. It was compiled by 21 state 
police fleets with 5,838 vehicles which traveled more 
than 218 million miles. It is significant that the 1953- 
54 rate for this group was .64. Obviously, attention 
to safety is paying off. 

Municipal fleets, however, are far from outstanding. 
Although they improved from 3.18 in the 1953-54 
contest to 3.00 in the 1954-55 competition, we feel 
that the rate is still higher than it need be. The rate 
of 3.00 was based on the experience of 110 fleets total- 
ing 4,983 vehicles traveling more than 101 million 
miles during the contest period. 

By comparison, “City Truck-Government” had a 
rate of only 1.25, “Bakeries,” a rate of 1.47, and “City 
Truck-Private Carrier,” a rate of 2.74. This compar- 
ison may or may not be strictly valid, but we feel it 
does point up the fact that city fleet operations can 
be conducted at a better rate than 3.00. 

It was no surprise that two-wheel motorcycles are 
more hazardous than passenger cars, but we hardly 
expected the whopping 4.66 rate for this group. This 
was achieved by 22 motorcycle fleets operating 535 
two-wheelers more than five million miles. So we 
feel this is a pretty fair sample of two-wheeler experi- 
ence. The question now is “Does it have to be this 
high?” Perhaps a little more attention to this aspect 
of fleet operation will bring this rate down during the 
current contest. 
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As was to be expected, three-wheelers have proved 
to be quite a bit safer than two-wheelers, but still 
more hazardous than squad cars. This group, com- 
prising 21 fleets, operating 321 vehicles, traveled two 
million miles to chalk up a rate of 3.45. 

Police fleet safety supervisors should use these aver- 
age rates as guide posts only. It must be remembered 
that they represent the average of the best and the 
worst. Your copy of “Accident Rates 1954-55, Motor 
Transportation Fleets’ will show what the best and 
the better fleets are doing. We suggest that you study 
this pamphlet and adjust your current contest goals 
accordingly. 


FBI Services In 1955 Summarized 

In a summary of the cost-free services rendered by 
FBI during 1955, J. Edgar Hoover has revealed that 
138,000 examinations were conducted in the FBI 
Laboratory, 5,200,000 sets of fingerprints were received 
for processing and assistance was rendered in 2,200 
police training schools. 

The FBI Director stated that law enforcement 
agencies in all 48 states availed themselves of the 
services of the FBI Laboratory. More than 27,000 
requests for, examinations, involving some 120,000 
specimens, were received in 1955. In addition to 
making the necessary examinations, Laboratory tech- 
nicians also were available to testify in Federal, state 
and local courts. 

Mr. Hoover noted that the FBI's Identification 
Division received an average of more than 20,000 
fingerprint cards for processing each working day 
last year. On January |, 1956, over 138,000,000 sets 
of fingerprints were on file in the Identification Divi 
sion. Of this total, 28,000,000 had been submitted 
in connection with arrests, and the remaining 110,000,- 
000 pertained to noncriminal matters. 


On the basis of “stop notices” which were placed 
at the request of law enforcement agencies, 13,700 
fugitives were identified through fingerprint searches 
during 1955. The Identification Division also assisted 
in many noncriminal matters. Following major ait 
lines crashes in Wyoming and Colorado last fall, FBI 
fingerprint experts were dispatched to the scenes and 
identified the bodies of 68 victims. 

In addition to assisting, upon request, in 2,200 
training schools for state and local police through- 
out the United States, the FBI also conducted 178 
regional law enforcement conferences which were de- 
voted to the problem of criminal looting of banking- 
type institutions. Other training assistance included 
conducting two sessions of the FBI National Academy. 
The 161 officers who completed these two sessions 
raised the total of National Academy graduates to 
3,065. 


The General Electric Company has announced a 
new two-way radio unit for mobile vehicles which 
will allow the driver to monitor two different fre- 
quencies at the same time and costs 35 per cent less 
than previous equipment. It was particularly de- 
signed to meet the needs of state police, highway de- 
partments and taxi companies where dual frequency 
operation is needed. 
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Can Help Solve Your Manpower Problem 


Here are typical Polygraph User Reports: 


@ Eastern Police Chief: “In the first month of operation, the Keeler 
Polygraph enabled us to solve a two-year-old murder and to make a 
sizable recovery of stolen cash. The Polygraph was our chief source 
of information on these cases.” 

@ Detective Agency: “Psychologically, our Polygraph is worth $10,000 
just sitting in the office — aside from actually saving time and expense 
in our personnel investigations.” 

@ Midwestern Police Chief: “We kept a log on our machine during 
the first three months of operation. In that short time, the manhour 
savings and dollar value of stolen goods recovered more than paid 
for our polygraph room, training the examiner, and the cost of the 
machine.” 

@ Western Police Department: “Results obtained through the use 

of the Polygraph materially reduce manhours spent on investiga- 
tions, and aid substantially in the quick elimination of innocent 
suspects in numerous cases.” 

AND REMEMBER: Keeler Polygraph is the only ‘‘Lie Detector’’ de- 
veloped and perfected through more than 15 years.of close coop- 
eration with law enforcement agencies throughout the world. 
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Crime Figures Dip Slightly in 1955 
Director froouer 
Submits Report 


Director J. Edgar Hoover of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation said today that preliminary statistics for 
1955, compiled by the FBI, reflect a slight national 
decrease is serious offenses. 


In a report to Attorney General Herbert Brownell, 
Jr., on activities of the FBI during calendar 1955, Mr. 
Hoover said that an estimated total of 2,255,000 major 
crimes is indicated for the past year, approximately 0.5 
per cent less than in 1954. 


“While this preliminary report indicates that 1955 
will be the first year since 1947 in which crime has 
not increased, there is little cause for rejoicing,” Mr. 
Hoover said. “It must be remembered that in 1954 
more crimes were committed than in any prior year 
on record. More than four serious offenses have been 
committed every minute since January 1, making 
1955 the fourth consecutive year in which more than 
two million major crimes have been recorded.” 


Data available at present reflect increases in rape, 
negligent manslaughter, larceny and auto theft during 
1955. Murder and nonnegligent manslaughter, ag- 
gravated assault, robbery and burglary were lower 
than in 1954, the FBI's preliminary tabulations re- 
flect. (The final tabulations concerning crime in the 
United States in 1955 will not be available until early 
in the Spring of 1956, when the annual Uniform 
Crime Reports bulletin for 1955 is published.) 


Commenting upon his Bureau’s role in combatting 
crime during 1955, Mr. Hoover said, “The FBI is 
both an investigative and a service agency. In addi- 
tion to having jurisdiction over some 140 Federal in- 
vestigative matters, we render thousands of laboratory, 
identification and training services to other law en- 
forcement agencies without charge. 


“Statistics now available indicate 10,400 convictions 
during 1955 in cases investigated by the FBI. Ap- 
proximately 8,900 FBI fugitives were located last 
year, and final tabulations will show 13,800 recoveries 
of stolen automobiles in FBI cases. 


“A number of major criminal cases have been solved 
in the past 12 months. For example, in less than two 
weeks after 44 persons perished in the November | 
airplane explosion near Longmont, Colorado, evidence 
was gathered which resulted in the arrest of the son 
of one of the passengers. This crime resulted in the 
complete destruction of the airplane while it was in 
flight. Bits of the wreckage were strewn over a vast 
area, making the investigation exceedingly difficult 
from the outset.” 

The FBI Director noted that bank robbery, burglary 
and larceny violations, which leveled off in 1955, still 
are 150 per cent more prevalent than in 1946. “‘Fed- 
eral Bank Robbery Act violations last year equaled 
the 517 of 1954”, he said, “however, convictions in- 
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creased 14 per cent over 1954. These violations re- 
sulted in an average of 30 Federal convictions per 
month during 1955, more than 400 per cent above the 
convictions in 1946. 


“FBI investigations of irregularities in banking-type 
institutions, including embezzlements, abstractions and 
misapplications of funds by banking personnel, also 
equalled those in 1954, when 1,065 such cases were 
reported. Shortages totalling well over $4,000,000 
were involved in the cases reported to the FBI last 
year. As a result of Federal prosecutions of bank 
employees and others involved, approximately 300 
convictions have been recorded.” 

Mr. Hoover noted that scores of hijackers, confi- 
dence men and fraudulent check artists were arrested 
in 1955 for violations of the Theft from Interstate 
Shipment and the Interstate Transportation of Stolen 
Property Statutes. “These Federal laws are designed 
to protect transit goods and prevent criminals from 
transporting illegally obtained valuables across state 
lines to escape the jurisdiction of local authorities. 
Federal convictions in these two categories totaled 
well over 1,500 last year. 

“Under the Interstate Transportation of Stolen 
Motor Vehicle Statute, there were approximately 4,600 
convictions in 1955; and White Slave Traffic Act 
violations resulted in about 280 Federal convictions.” 


Under the Federal Civil Rights Statutes, the FBI 
received an average of approximately 100 cases of 
alleged violations for investigation each month during 
1955. Mr. Hoover stated, “Pursuant to instructions 
issued by the Attorney General, the FBI conducts a 
preliminary inquiry immediately upon the receipt olf 
information alleging a civil rights violation, and the 
facts are submimtted to the Department of Justice 
for its determination as to prosecution or further in- 
vestigative action. Full investigations in civil rights 
cases are conducted only at the direction of the De- 
partment. 


“When law enforcement officers or personnel of 
other public agencies are involved in these cases, the 
FBI meticuously avoids interfering with the orderly 
operation of the agency concerned. At the outset ol 
the investigation, the head of the agency is contacted, 
and his cooperation is solicited. 


“Police departments throughout the Nation have 
increasingly shown a deep interest in civil rights mat- 
ters. Constructive programs have been adopted to 
provide officers a better understanding in this field; 
and during 1955, the FBI assisted, upon request, in 
presenting courses in civil rights at hundreds of police 
training schools.” 

The FBI Director highly praised state and local 
law enforcement authorities for the cooperation they 
extended the FBI during 1955. ‘We sincerely ap- 
preciate the assistance which police across the Nation 
have given us, and we are only too happy to recipro- 
cate whenever possible,” he said. ‘No law enforce- 
ment agency which operates in a vacuum can effectively 
fulfill its responsibilities to the public. There must 
be a continuous exchange of information and assist- 
ance.” 

In noting that his Bureau may investigate only 
violations of Federal laws within its jurisdiction, Mr. 
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on the superior police apparatus in the pictures in the magazines. 
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SIRCHIE FINGER PRINT 
LABORATORIES 


announces new plant and facilities 


in Berlin, N. J, U.S.A. 


Seventy five Acres for Proving Grounds & Training Area 


The need for privacy, and adequate proving grounds has neces- 
sitated our moving from Philadelphia to our new location so that 
we can continue our research and developing work on a great num- 
ber of secret items for the benefit of the police, military branches 
and all investigative agencies of the world at large. 


The laboratories, plant, offices and training grounds are situated 
on a secluded 75 acre plot known as the Sirchie Proving Grounds, 
close to Berlin, N. J., where our progress can continue unhampered 
by city noises, heavy traffic and general disturbances created in 
crowded areas. 


Law enforcers are welcome to visit our new location — 15 miles 


south of Philadelphia. 
Our Facilities Used For The Following: 
Research and development of new methods in crime detection 
Training and use of investigating equipment 


Test and instruction under simulated conditions 


Continuing improvements on equipment now in use 


Oldest in the Nation — First in Research 
Largest in the World 





Introducing 1956 Models of the Search Finger Print Camera Line 
SEARCH Model A 


Finger Print Camera 
Leader of the Search Camera line, the 
Model A is now equipped with latest 
1956 features, including shutter and 
lens. Operates on AC and DC. Built- 
in timing device assures good expo- 
sures. Uses both 214X314 and 3144X 
4, film or film pack. Price $136.00 





SEARCH Standard 


Finger Print Camera 
This camera, negative size 214X314, 
operates on batteries only. Equipped 
with 1956 type lens and shutter. Elim- 
inates guess work when photograph- 
ing evidence objects. Price $110.00 





SEARCH Military Type 


Finger Print Camera 
Of the Search evidence camera fam- 
ily, the Military is the smallest and 
lightest finger print camera in the 
world. Designed and supplied to the 
Armed Forces. Now released to all 
law enforcement agencies. Battery- 
type, uses 214X314 film or film pack. 
Price $110.00 
All automatic in 
performance. 
These cameras manufactured 
by Sirchie, Inc. the world’s 
largest manufacturers of 
crime detection equipment. 








Sirchie Finger Print Laboratories, Inc. 


BERLIN, N. J. (U.S.A.) 


SEARCH Ultraviolet 


Finger Print Camera 
Another Search development, intro- 
duced for the first time. Built-in 
source of rich ultraviolet energy for 
photographing fluorescent evidence 
objects assures maximum results. Op- 
erates on batteries, negative size 34/44 X 
41. Uses film holder or film pack. 
Price $142.00 
Our 1956 catalog with the 
latest Search developments 
will be released in March 
1956. Issued free to law 
enforcement agencies only. 


Protected by U.S. 
Patents pending. 
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Hoover stated, “In many instances, legislation enacted 
by Congress enables us to assist other law enforcement 
agencies. Under the Fugitive Felon Act, for example, 
the FBI may help state and local authorities locate 
criminals who are believed to have fled across state 
lines to avoid prosecution, custody or confinement 
for specified crimes and whose whereabouts are un- 
known. In 1955, well over 700 of these fugitives were 
located and made available to the agencies seeking 
their apprehensions. This is a substantial increase 
over 1954, when 618 were located. 


“There was a continued rise in requests for cost-free 
examinations of evidence by the FBI Laboratory dur- 
ing 1955. More than 27,000 requests for scientific ex- 
aminations were received by the FBI Laboratory last 
year. These involved some 120,000 specimens and 
required approximately 138,000 examinations by Lab- 
oratory personnel. 


“The FBI's Identification Division received an aver- 
age of well over 20,000 fingerprint cards for process- 
ing each working day in 1955. More than 5,200,000 
sets of fingerprints were received last year, increas- 
ing the total number of cards in the FBI's criminal 
fingerprint files to 28,000,000 and in its noncriminal 
files to 110,000,000.” 

Mr. Hoover explained that a variety of services 
were provided by the Identification Division during 
1955. “On the basis of ‘stop notices’ placed in the 
fingerprint files at the request of law enforcement 
agencies, 13,700 fugitives were identified through 
fingerprint searches in 1955, and current information 
concerning the fugitives’ whereabouts was dispatched 
to the interested authorities. 

“Following major airlines crashes which occurred 
in Wyoming and Colorado last fall, FBI fingerprint 
experts were dispatched to the scenes and identified 
68 victims. The bodies of many of these people might 
never have been identified if their fingerprints had 
not been in the Identification Division’s files. 

“The FBI was privileged to render a number of 
other services without charge. For example, during 
1955 assistance was provided, upon request, in 2,200 
training schools for state and local police in all parts 
of the United States. Additionally, two sessions of the 
FBI National Academy, which provides twelve weeks 
of advanced training to law enforcement officers, were 
held. Including the 161 officers who attended these 
two sessions, the National Academy’s graduates now 
total 5,065. 


“During 1955 the FBI also conducted 178 regional 
law enforcement conferences which were devoted to 
the problem of criminal looting of banking-type in- 
stitutions. In addition to law enforcement personnel 
the persons attending these conferences included re- 
presentatives of such interested organizations as 
banks, banking associations and insurance companies.” 


With reference to the FBI's internal security respon- 
sibilities, Mr. Hoover said, “The very nature of secur- 
ity work requires discreet silence concerning much of 
the intelligence and counterintelligence information 
which has been gathered. Since the FBI's security 
operations primarily are preventive in nature, they 
cannot be evaluated in terms of arrests and convic- 
tions. Information disseminated in these investiga- 
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tions frequently precipitates protective administrative 
action before a violation occurs which may be prose- 
cuted in court. 


“Arrests and prosecutions of Communist Party 
leaders for violations of the Smith Act continued in 
1955. Five additional communists were taken into 
custody last year on Smith Act charges, including three 
fugitives who surrendered after hiding in the com- 
munist underground for several years. 

“Nine communist functionaries were convicted un- 
der the Smith Act in 1955, and tria!s of nineteen others 
are now in progress. Excluding two convicted com- 
munists who were granted new trials in 1955, 88 Party 
leaders have been found guilty of Smith Act violations. 

“The Nationalist Party of Puerto Rico, whose mem- 
bers made an attempt on the life of the President in 
1950 and wounded five Congressmen in 1954, also was 
dealt a further blow in 1955. Ten Nationalist Party 
members being tried for seditious conspiracy in Fed- 
eral Court in New York were found guilty and re- 
ceived prison sentences totaling more than 36 years.” 

Mr. Hoover praised the continued contributions 
which confidential informants have made to our in- 
ternal security. “Throughout 1955 confidential in- 
formants brought us vital intelligence data from the 
core of subversive conspiracies, including the com- 
munist underground. Their services have proved in- 
valuable to the national security. 

“Information reported by confidential informants 
directly resulted in the arrests of 900 subjects of FBI 
cases during 1955. In addition, 600 arrests made by 
other law enforcement agencies in the past twelve 
months are attributable to information furnished by 
confidential informants and passed on to the interested 
authorities by the FBI. Through the efforts of FBI 
informants, approximately $800,000 in stolen property 
and valuables was recovered in 1955.” 


Treasury's M. L. Harney Retires 


Malachi L. Harney, technical assistant to the Sec- 
retary for Enforcement, U. S. Treasury Department, 
retired the first of the year from active duties after 
more than 35 years of Federal service. Mr. Harney 
has agreed to be available, however, for service as con- 
sultant on Treasury law enforcement problems. 

Mr. Harney, a member of IACP, joined the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service of the Treasury in 1920 as a pro- 
hibition agent. He transferred to narcotics enforce- 
ment and in 1936 he was named assistant to the Com- 
missioner of Narcotics, with additional duties much of 
the time as assistant coordinator or acting chief co- 
ordinator of Treasury enforcement agencies. 

As Technical assistant to the Secretary he directed 
the development of nationwide and international 
Treasury law enforcement policies, helped work out 
many improved law enforcement techniques, and di- 
rected training programs for enforcement officers. He 
also had such responsibilities as control of enforcement 
operating costs and the improvement of enforcement 
communications. The position he is leaving was cre- 
ated in 1952 as a career post under the Civil Service, 
and he was the first appointee. 

Mr. Harney’s home is at 4325 Verplanck Place, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Chief Hansson Speaks From The Heart In Powerful Address 


Extemporaucous “Shoughts Ou 
Police - Public Relations 


By Chief Carl F. Hansson 
Past President of IACP 
Department of Police 
Dallas, Texas 


FOREWORD 

In my report of the 62nd Annual IACP Conference 
in Philadelphia, I referred to a powerful extempo- 
raneous address by Past President Carl Hansson of 
Dallas, Texas, as an event that stood out in an all star 
program. 

At the conclusion of the Public and Human Re- 
lations panel, I asked Chief Hansson if he had a typed 
copy of his address, not knowing at that time that 
the inspirational address came from the heart and 
was not written. That made it necessary to await the 
stenographic report of the Conference in order to 
make available to [ACP members one of the greatest 
addresses ever delivered at a conference, not only in 
the fine thoughts advanced by the speaker but the 
sincerity of the delivery. 

As soon as the stenographic report was available, 
Executive Secretary Leroy E. Wike forwarded it to 
this writer to prepare for publication in The Police 
Chief. 

Here it is, unedited—truly a remarkable document! 
It is our hope that every member of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police will read and re-read 
it. It is filled with new points, sound in every way 
and helpful in charting the course of police adminis- 
trators in solving many of their problems. 

Major Lou Smyth 
Director of Public Information 
Kansas City, Mo., Police Dept. 


The police have responsibility in many directions. 
We have a tremendous traffic problem to handle, 
and the traffic problem itself can be broken down into 
many phases. All the enforcement, engineering and 
educational parts of the traffic problem finally drop 
into the laps of the police. 

We have our school safety program to handle, deal- 
ing with the children, educating them to safety. 

We have our driving and license suspension pro- 
grams to work. We have hit-and-run problems to 
work on; trafic movement to control, parking to regu- 
late, and so on. Traffic alone is a full sized problem 
to any large Police Department. 

In the crime end of it, of course, there is prevention, 
detection, investigation, taking into custody those 
who commit crimes. That, too, is a big problem. 
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And within both traffic and crime comes our juve- 
nile problem. 

Then looms large in any police administrator's life 
the personnel problem. If we could solve that per- 
sonnel problem, that internal problem, the outside 
problems wouldn't loom nearly as large as they do 
to us. 

But touching on the crime problem for just a 
moment. 

Judge Winnet mentioned one phase of that crime 
problem—prevention. Let me say this, Judge Win- 
net. That problem is being met and in just exactly 
the manner you outlined or recommended by many, 
many Police Departments. They are cooperating 
with other agencies and they are cleaning out the 
breeding places of crime. 


Simmers Down From The Top 

We are dealing with public relations or human re- 
lations today. A big problem in many departments 
is the problem of morale. More years than I like to 
think about, I, and maybe some men whose hairs are 
just as gray or maybe a little grayer, remember Gene 
Malone. He was known as the silver tongued orator. 
I remember when I was a Sergeant I heard him make 
a talk in which he said, “Morale is something that 
simmers down from the top. It doesn’t boil up from 
the bottom of the pot.” That is also true about 
public relations or human relations. They simmer 
down from the top, rather than boil up from the 
bottom. Your patrolman is not going to set the pat- 
tern of public relations in your department. It is up 
to the Chief. 

Public relations, boiled down to the barest essen- 
tials, amounts to two things—and two things only: 
Policies and Conduct. The man at the top sets the 
policies. I am not going to try to discuss various 
policies here with you this afternoon. The top ad- 
ministrator’s job is to set the policies for his depart- 
ment. 

Whether he has good public relations or bad 
public relations depends upon the quality of his 
policies; whether they are sound or unsound, and, 
more particularly, if they are sound, depends upon 
the manner in which they are carried out by all the 
members of his organization. Every man in the po- 
lice department is a public relations officer for his 
department. It is not the responsibility alone of the 
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INVESTIGATE 
WALKIE-RECORDALL 


8-lb. Self-Powered 
Recorder-Transcriber 
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SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
for law enforcement agencies 
to meet their every need 
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chief or assistant chief, or a public relations officer. It 
is the responsibility of every man in his organization. 

Often when things go wrong with the community, 
when you have a wave of crime, as our newspapers 
refer to it, the question is asked, “What is the matter 
with the police?” Let’s look at the police role for 
just a moment. 

What are we empowered by law to do? Just this: 
We can investigate, we can gather evidence, we can 
file charges, we can take people into custody, and 
then we can present the evidence that we have gather- 
ed when—and I emphasize this—if and when it is 
ever called for. Beyond that we have no legal powers. 
We have no corrective powers. We can’t punish 
anyone. Those are the prerogatives of other agencies. 
We are called law enforcement officers, but are we? 
When has the law been enforced? The law has been 
enforced when the person taken into custody is 
brought before the court and the penalty by law in- 
voked against him. We do not invoke the penalty 
of the law. 


No one likes to be arrested. But the professional 
criminal doesn’t particularly fear arrest if that is all 
that happens to him. Sure, it’s a temporary inter- 
ruption to his activities and he doesn’t particularly 
fear it. He doesn’t like it, no, but he is not afraid 
of it. What is he afraid of? He is afraid of a good 
stiff penitentiary sentence. It is not within our power 
to give it to him. 


Failures For Which We Are Blamed 


The most powerful man in law enforcement today 
is the district attorney or the prosecutor. He sits 
with the Grand Jury, he advises the Grand Jury and 
the Jury’s bills or indictments are upon the recom- 
mendation of the district attorney or his representa- 
tive. The district attorney can bring a case to trial, 
or he can delay it. He can win or lose a case either 
by his competence or his incompetence. We may have 
done an excellent job gathering evidence and 
it all goes out the window because of an incompetent 
prosecutor. 


Then there is the penal system, How does the pe- 
nal system rehabilitate those who are sent to the peni- 
tentiary? Is a good job being done? We have a 
Board of Pardons, who turn the criminals back be- 
fore they are fit to be turned back. 


We have the legislators who pass the laws that help 
us or hinder us. 


We have Mr. John Doe citizen himself. When he 
sits on a jury and determines the guilt or innocence, 
how well does he follow the law? Does he follow the 
law or is he prejudiced? 


No, we are not alone in this picture of crime or law 
enforcement. But remember your role, gentlemen, 
and see that we do it well. 


The best deterrent to law violation that any com- 
munity can possibly have is a numerical, accurate, 
carefully selected, well administered police depart- 
ment, operating under good policies, coupled with 
swift trials and punishment suited to fit the needs of 
the community, the crime and the criminals. But in 
how many areas do we have all those factors? I know 
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of none. Most police departments in the country 
are operating without enough personnel. In many 
places the selection of personnel is not careful enough. 
In very, very few communities do we have that prime 
requisite—swift justice and adequate punishment. 


How do we get good public relations or human re- 
lations? 


First, it is a matter of establishing those good poli- 
cies that we talked about. Training and supervision 
can insure to a_ reasonable degree the good conduct 
of those who are serving under you. 


Then there is one other factor, and that is the 
factor of publicity. You can do an excellent job and 
yet the public will not know of the excellent job you 
are doing unless there is someone to tell your story. 
That comes in your relationship with the press. The 
best friend that we have is the press. By the press I 
mean not only the newspapers and the magazines, 
but television and radio. Don’t misunderstand me, 
gentlemen, publicity is not necessarily public relations. 


We have too many officials who like to get thei 
faces in the paper and their names in the paper as 
often as possible and consider that good public re 
lations. No, telling the story of their accomplishments 
is the role of the press in relationship with us. They 
are the best friend we have. Deal with them fairly. 
Take them into your confidence. It is so rare that 
a newspaper man violates your confidence. If you 
talk to him off the record he will respect your con 
fidence. 

Police Need Understanding 

One of the greatest needs of a police officer in the 
field, and at headquarters too, is understanding. 
Ninety-five per cent of the time the police officer is 
dealing with abnormal people. The moment a police 
officer waves a traffic violator to the curb that person 
is no longer normal. He is either antagonistic o1 
on the defensive, or he is scared to death. It takes a 
great deal of understanding on the part of the police 
officer to deal with him. An apprehended criminal is 
not normal. He is under a great deal of tension, 
under a great deal of stress. Dealing with people un 
der adverse circumstances is our normal situation. 
We have to have a great deal of understanding in how 
we deal with them. 


We as police officers in our community have a 
monopoly. There is no other person to whom the 
public may turn for help and protection. Because we 
do have a monopoly it is encumbent upon us to de- 
velop ourselves to the very highest point to rendei 
the kind of service that the public has a right to ex- 
pect from us. When we fall short of that we are not 
justifying our reason for existence as police officers. 

We exist to render a public service and when we 
accept the position we have accepted, then we must 
discharge our responsibilities as well as we are cap- 
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able of. NAME 

Last Sunday I clipped a piece out of the Dallas 
Inquirer. Many of you, I’m sure, read it, “Students TITLE... wcucsnpsbetsseusnsheeeseionsnsshebhshsonetehsepisesiieaeretnaeis na aaat anne 
Purged Out of Police Hatred.” A school teache 
tried an experiment here. He questioned some of PTE OST ER Eo tom 
the students in his classes about their attitude toward 2-56 
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police. He found only 15 per cent had a favorable 
attitude. So he went to work on them. He asked 
them why they disliked the police—““They are crook- 
ed.” “They are moochers.” “They beat you up.” He 
delved into the situation and found that most of these 
youngsters were talking just from hearsay. They had 
no personal experience with the police. He entered 
upon a training or some kind of a campaign to change 
their attitude. He brought a member of the Police 
Department in and Officer O'Leary talked to them. 
A few weeks later the professor took another poll, 
and the 15 per cent had jumped to 55 per cent that 
liked the police. 


Leok For The RIGHT Side 


In order to do a job in our community we must 
have the good will of our citizens. Our job is impos- 
sible without them. But we can’t have good will 
unless the people have confidence in us. They must 
believe that we will deal with them fairly under all 
situations. Many citizens make complaints to us 
about the conduct of our officers. Handle those com- 
plaints fairly. Usually there are three sides to the 
story—the citizen's side, the officer’s side, and then 
there is the right side. Each one tries to put him- 
self in the very best light possible. 

Police officers ave just as human as the people who 
make the complaints. The citizen minimizes the thing 
he did wrong and the officer will do the same, he will 
minimize his errors and exagerate those of the citizen. 
Somewhere in between lies the correct story. It is 
up to us to get that story. When we do get it, let the 
chips fall where they may. 

A few vears ago a man came to my office and in- 
troduced himself, “I am Mr. Nelson, Vice President of 
Campbell Baking Company.” He put a receipt for a 
trafic violation on my desk. 

“Chief, I came out of the driveway of my company 
a few days ago. As I came out I saw a police car 
coming. As I pulled out in front I thought I'd better 
drive carefully, there’s a policeman behind me. I 
watched my speedometer and turned down the road. 
There was a truck in front of me. The truck stopped 
at the stop sign and I stopped when the truck stomped. 
The next block the officer stopped me and told me 
I had been driving too fast. He gave me a ticket. I 
wasn't guitly of the things the officer said I was. I paid 
this traffic ticket but I would like you to send this 
officer to my office. I want to talk to him.” 


I said, “Mr. Nelson, if you have anv complaints 
about the officer I'll be glad to discuss that with you 
here, but I will not send him to your office for that 
purpose.” 


He said, “You mistake the purpose of his visit to 
my office. I have no complaint against that officer, 
even though I am not guilty of the things he savs. He 
handled that bad situation in such a way that I want 
to hire him as a salesman for my company.” 

That is not an exagerated incident. It happened 
just exacty that way. 

Our police officers have to be salesmen. Thev have 
to sell not only themselves but your police depart- 
ment. The first impression they make on a citizen 
may be a lasting one. The officer’s appearance, his 
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manner of speech, his mannerisms, his attitude, his 
confidence in himself—all make their impression on 
the person he is coming in contact with. If that first 
impression is not a favorable one, no matter how 
competent he may be, he has a hard job putting him- 
self over. 


Ambassadors Of Good Will 

The officer is actually and in reality the badge of 
the city. Visitors to many of you) cities, to mine, gain 
their impression largely by the contact they have had 
with the police officers. If their contact is a pleasant 
one, they will go away feeling that your community 
is a good community. If it is a bad contact, there ts 
nothing good in your city. So that contact can either 
establish a good reputation or a bad reputation, not 
just for your department, but for your entire city. 

Not long ago Mr. Fred Lawrence, who last week in 
Chicago was elected president of the American Bankers 
Association, set up for the Dallas Police Department 
a scholarship to send a Dallas police officer to the 
Traffic Institute at Northwestern University each year. 
Mr. Fred Lawrence is president of the Republic Na- 
tional Bank in Dallas. Why did he set up that 
scholarship? He set it up because the Dallas Police 
Department had made a very, very favorable impres- 
sion on him. 

In talking with him about it, he said, ‘““There are 
a lot of things I like about the police, but in particu- 
lar I like the faith that your men have in their work.” 
That is what Father Bennington referred to a while 
ago. I know of no calling, other than the clergy, in 
which greater faith in your work is needed than in 
the police field. We have so many adverse experiences 
with people that a man must have an intense faith 
in what he is doing to continue to be a policeman. 


We also have something else that Father Bennington 
referred to. You might call it the influence of the 
unenforcible. I know that sounds like ‘“‘gobb-gook.” 
What I am referring to is your conscience. Nothing 
can control that still voice or that small voice within 
yourself, your conscience. And the kind of conscience 
a man has pretty well determines the kind of a police 
officer he is. 

No, I like policemen because of the faith they have 
in themselves and in what they represent, the good 
people of the community, and as long as their con- 
science is good and they discharge their duties in ac- 
cordance with it, you will have good Public Relations 
and good Human Relations. 


Vermonters Become Crack Shots 

The Vermont State Police now boasts 12 crack pistol 
shots as result of departmental firearms qualifications 
held recently at the State Police Firearms Range in 
Wrightsville, Commissioner William H. Baumann re- 
ports. Twenty-five other troopers were rated qualified 
marksmen, while remaining members of the force 
qualified on the course. 

All troopers are required to qualify on the practical 
pistol course, which is a defensive police firearms 
course fired on silhouette targetsunder adverse con- 
ditions, such as right and left hand shooting, single 
and double action firing. 
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Traffic-Travel Gains In 1955 


Preliminary estimates of nationwide motor-vehicle 
travel for 1955 indicate an increase of 4.6 per cent 
over the previous year, according to the Bureau of 
Public Roads, Department of Commerce. The 1955 
estimate is part of an article appearing in the De- 
cember issue of Public Roads magazine, published 
by the Bureau. 

Discussing traffic and travel trends, the article 
points out that in 1954 nearly 57 per cent of the mile- 
age driven was on rural roads and 43 per cent in cities 
and towns. In 1948 the division was about equal 
Total travel by vehicles of all kinds increased more 
than 22 per cent since 1950. 

Between 1940 and 1954 the total mileage driven by 
trucks and truck combinations increased at a much 
greater rate than that for passenger cars and buses, 
Truck travel was up 112 per cent, passenger cars 81 
per cent, and buses 65 per cent, over this period. 

Average daily travel on all rural roads in 1954 was 
869 million vehicle-miles, compared with 845 million 
in 1953; a 2.9 per cent increase. 

Reporting on truck weights, the article states that 
the weights of single-unit trucks, loaded or empty, 
increased only about 10 per cent from 1936 to 1954. 
Truck combination weights increased rather steadily 
throughout the period—loaded weights were up 61 
per cent and empty weights about 73 per cent. Ton- 
mileage hauled in single-unit trucks increased from 
14.3 billion in 1936 to 36.6 billion in 1954. For truck 
combinations, ton-mileage increased from 13.7 in 1936 
to 107.3 billion in 1954. 

The number of heavy axle loads increased sharply. 
In 1950 the percentage of axles weighing 18,000 
pounds or more was over seven times that in 1936, 
but from the 1950 high there was a consistent yearly 
drop which amounted to 35 percent by 1954. While 
the percentage of loads exceeding State legal limits 
by no more than 5 percent changed little after 1950, 
there was a real reduction in the number of heavy 
overloads. Overloads of 50 percent were rare after 
1951, and overloads of 20 to 30 percent declined 
noticeably. 

The full report appears in the December issue (Vol. 
28, No. 11) of the magazine Public Roads, which is 
available from the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 
20 cents. 


Public Administration Fellowships 
The Harvard University Graduate School of Public 
Administration announces that applications are being 
received for fellowships in public administration. 
Annual award of Littauer Fellowships of up to 
$3,000, with awards adjusted to needs of the individual 
student, will be made to men with considerable ex- 
perience in the public service, preferably graduate 
study in social sciences, and who plan to continue a 
career of public service. Administration Fellowships 
of up to $1,500 are offered to recent college graduates 
with some experience in the public service and a dis- 
tinguished record in their undergraduate work. 
Persons interested may obtain information from the 
Registrar, 118 Littauer Center, Harvard University, 
Cambridge 38, Mass. Applications should be filed 
by March 15. 
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Oldham Accepts Federal Post — 
Widener Heads Kentucky Troopers 


Kentucky Governor A. B. Chandler has announced 
appointment of a P. A. B. Widener, of Lexington, as 
commissioner of the Kentucky State Police. Deputy 
commissioner will be James W. Hughes of George- 
town, Ky. 

Commissioner Widener is a former chief of the Fay- 
ette County Patrol. Major Hughes has been a member 
of the Kentucky State Police since 1948, his most re- 
cent assignment being commander of field Area A at 
Madisonville. As deputy commissioner he will be in 
charge of the service division. 

Commissioner Widener has selected Major Charles 
Crutchfield to serve as executive officer, in charge ol 
field of operations. He formerly commanded Area D 
at London. 


Former Commissioner Charles C. Oldham has ac- 
cepted appointment as deputy chief of the Civil Po- 
lice Administration Branch of the International Co- 
operation Administration in Washington, D. C. Colo- 
nel Oldham took over his new duties the first of the 
year. His new residence address is 1465 South 28th 
St., Arlington ’ Va. 





The new heads of Kentucky State Police discuss 
activities for 1956 in the above photo. L. to r., Major 
Charles Crutchfield, executive officer, Commissioner 
P. A. B. Widener and Major James Hughes, deputy 
commissioner. 


List Precautions For Winter Driving 


Power brakes and power steering can get you into 
trouble when driving on ice because they make it 
easier to over-control. 

That fact is pointed out by the National Safety 
Council in a new booklet on winter driving hazards, 
based on 16 years of actual research on frozen lakes. 

“This will be the first winter during which a large 
number of cars equipped with power brakes and power 
steering will be on the road,” said Arnold Vey, director 
of vrafhe and transportation for the Council. 

“Many drivers have not been adequately instructed 
in using the new equipment, especially under winter 
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conditions. We need a new look at some of the ABC’s 
of driving today’s cars safely and skillfully.” 

The Council’s winter driving booklet covers the 
ABC’s in detail, emphasizing the necessity to practice 
smooth driving all year so that it is a habit when roads 
are slippery. 

Over-controlling is one of the chief winter driving 
errors, according to the Council. Starting, stopping 
and changing direction too suddenly causes many 
damaging and sometimes fatal skids. 

Since power brakes and power steering make it 
easier to lock the brakes or over-steer as the result 
of a panicky reaction to an emergency, the Council's 
booklet recommends that drivers practice using a 
deft touch on such devices. 

Automatic transmissions and hydraulic drives give 
good starting control on ice and snow, the booklet 
states. However, if your car has “dual range” trans- 
mission it is recommended that the lower or “S’’ range 
be used on slippery surfaces. 

Here are some tips from the booklet on starting, 
stopping, and steering: 

Starting—Adjust the seat correctly so your [oot rests 
fully and easily on the accelerator. Feed gas slowly 
and smoothly to avoid spinning the wheels. With a 
gear shift car, start in second. Don’t let the clutch 
pedal out fast. It does no good to lower tire pressure 
on modern tires. Snow tires may help, and tire chains 
definitely will. 

Stopping—Learn the technique of pumping your 
brakes. Apply the brakes quickly (lock them) for an 
instant, and as quickly completely release them 
for an instant. Repeat this on-off action rapidly to a 
full stop. The effect is to give short intervals of maxi- 
mum braking, alternated with short intervals of eflec- 
tive steering when wheels roll. This pumping method 
is especially important with power brakes. 

Council tests have shown that reinforced tire chains 
cut braking distances in half on both snow and ice. 
The reinforced tire chain has projecting teeth or cleats 
on the link of each cross chain. They not only give 
the best stopping and traction performance, but also 
provide excellent resistance to side skids. 

Some snow tires give substantial advantage in loose 
snow and slush, but they are not much more effective 
than regular tires for ice or hard-packed snow, the 
booklet advises. 

Steering—Turn your wheel carefully to take ad- 
vantage of the maximum steering power of your tires. 
If you should over-steer, straighten a bit and then turn 
again. This can be compared to the “pumping” 
technique recommended for brakes. If you start to 
skid, turn your wheels immediately in the direction of 
the skid, but don’t over-compensate. 

A single copy of the booklet on safe winter driving 
may be obtained free by writing Committee on Winter 
Driving Hazards, National Council, 425 N. Michigan 
Aev., Chicago 11, Ill. 


The state of Massachusetts recently ordered that 
overtime pay, rather than time off, be paid to all po- 
lice officers who performed duties during the emer- 
gency created by last fall’s hurricanes and _ floods. 
Cities were reimbursed for such payments out of emer- 
gency funds appropriated by the state. 
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Gordon Sheehe Named Director Of 
MSU Highway Traffic Safety Center 


Gordon H. Sheehe, prominent in traffic safety work 
for 20 years and formerly director of training for 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute, has been 
named director of Michigan State University’s new 

a Highway Traffic Safety Cen- 
ter. He was appointed to the 
new position by MSU's gov- 
erning body. Plans to establish 
the center had been approved 
in a special session of the 
Michigan Legislature in No- 
vember. 

He has been an associate 
professor of police administra- 
tion at MSU since 1952. He 
had held positions with the 
Vermont State Police, the 
Chicago Motor Club, the 
Northwestern Traffic Institute 





Mr. Sheehe 
and the University of Washington prior to that time. 


A legislative appropriation of $177,500 for six mon- 
ths will provide staff, equipment and operating funds 
to begin the Center. 

“Through this Center,” Mr. Sheehe said, “we hope 
to conduct an expanded program of traffic safety 
courses and conferences to train personnel for high- 
way traffic administration, and also to establish and 
operate a central office for research, field service and 
information work. He said the University recognizes 
that it has a “responsibility to the people of Michigan 
to support and complement the many fine existing 
programs in our state. 

The Center will direct its efforts in five fields—ex- 
pand its college courses to train personnel, expand 
its calendar of conferences and workshops to help 
those already in the field of work, offer field service 
to communities, conduct research projects, and de- 
velop an information services program. 


Colorado Law Rough On Drunk Driving 


A new Colorado law, which its sponsor said was 
designed to cut down on “needless highway murder,” 
drastically revised the state’s drivers’ license code, 
particularly sections pertaining to drunken driving. 

The act provides for a jail term from one day to 
one year or a $1,000 fine, or both, for a person con- 
victed of drunken driving for the first time. 

On the second or subsequent offense, there is a 
mandatory jail term ranging from 90 days to one 
year. Courts in such cases have no discretion to grant 
probation or suspension. 

The law also provides for automatic revocation of 
the license when a person is convicted of driving un- 
der the influence of intoxicants twice within a five- 
year period. The license can be reinstated only if the 
driver proves to the satisfaction of the motor vehicle 
officials at a public hearing that there were mitigating 
circumstances or other evidence which might influence 
the case. 

The measure had the strong support of Governor 
Edwin C. Johnson.—AAMVA Bulletin 
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A Boy And His Hobby 





Pictured above is Michael McKee, 17, of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., with his collection of 115 police shoulder 
patches, 711 photographs of patrol cars from 305 
U.S. Police Departments, 17 photos from Paris, France, 
and 2 from Hawaii. 

At the age of 13 in 1952 Michael began to collect 
police shoulder patches and photographs of police 
patrol cars, financing the expense of his hobby with 
earnings from his paper route. 


“I would like to express my thanks to all the de- 
partments contributing so much to the success of my 
hobby,” Michael writes. “When I was starting my 
collection I wrote letters by hand, but I have since 
been able to buy a typewriter out of my route earn- 
ings. Also I have financed trips to police departments 
in the Bay Area and as far away as Sacramento. Wher- 
ever I went officers have taken me on a complete tour 
of their departments and expressed interest in my 
hobby. 


“For the most part, the departments have taken 
time to write me letters explaining the photos of their 
patrol cars, and expressed their hopes for the success 
of my hobby, which they felt was most unusual.” 

Michael lives with his parents at 345 Shrader 
Street, San’Francisco 17, Calif. 


Jersey Chiefs Elect Officers 


At its regular semi-annual business meeting in Lodi, 
N. J., the New Jersey Association of Chiefs of Police 
elected Chief Matthew J]. Donohue, of the Bergen 
County Police, president. 

Other officers elected for a six-month term and in- 
stalled in ceremonies on January 5 are: Chief Harry 
Jorden, New Milford, vice president; Chief George 
Gessken, Lake Mohawk, vice president; Chief Walter 
Gallagher, Ridgefield, financial secretary; Retired 
Chief John F. Murray, Perth Amboy, treasurer; Chief 
Dominick V. Russo, Berkeley Heights, sergeant-at- 
arms; and Chief Herbert C. Irons, Franklin, executive 
secretary. 

Guest speakers at the meeting were FBI Deputy Di- 
rector Edward Mason and Chief Stanley Schroetel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. : 
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NOT SPEED CONTROL ALONE! 


By Supt. Frank A. Jessup 
Indiana State Police 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


(Written especially for the United Press) 
Vigorous enforcement of Indiana’s 65 mile an hour 
open highway speed limit has cut traffic bloodletting 


by reducing rural speeds. But speed control alone is 
not the answer. 


In view of an anticipated 33 per cent increase in 
motor vehicle registrations in the next decade, ex- 
pansion of the nation’s road network is today’s—and 
tomorrow’s—desperate need. There’s not enough 
room for the 60,000,000 vehicles in use now, and 
they're predicting 80,000,000 cars on the roads by 
1965. 


One answer would be the development of an inter- 
locking system of toll roads and freeways. But we 
can’t wait 10 years. 


Slower driving speeds will help now. 


Hard-hitting enforcement against dangerous speeds 
by Indiana State Police troopers and county police, 
supported by a comprehensive educational program, 
have had a definite effect. Last year, for instance, the 
average speed for passenger cars in rural Indiana was 
52.2 miles an hour, according to a U. S. Bureau of 
Public Roads report. It was 56.8 miles an hour in 
1952. 


The slower pace was responsible, in part, for re- 
ducing the state’s traffic death toll by 199 in 1954. 
This year, however, we are finding it difficult to make 
further gains in lives saved, even though our enforce- 
ment activity is up nearly 60 per cent. 


The significance is that speed control and othe 
regulatory measures must be regarded as stopgaps. 
The historic traffic jam will not be relieved until ade- 
quate streets and highways are provided. 


We are bolstering routine patrols with other ap- 
proaches to emphasize the hazards of fast motoring. 
Troopers now patrol in airplanes and report driving 
violations to colleagues below by radio. Other squads 
rove in “Wolfpacks” in high-accident frequency areas. 
Still others operate electric speed timing devices in 
traffic-congested districts. A safety education program 
reaches school, civic and industrial groups. 


Our double-barreled program of speed education and 
enforcement has had its effect on Hoosier motorists. 
Arrests of state residents for speed infractions are de- 
clining, but the transients just can’t let up on the 
gas pedal. Last year, out-of-state drivers figured in 
21 per cent of the total speed violation apprehensions 
by Indiana troopers. In 1953, only 14 per cent of the 
total speeders arrested were visitors. 

The average driver is learning that when he drives 
faster than 65 miles an hour, he is just aiming his 
car. He is learning low-speed smashups can prove 
fatal, too. 


Our No. | job is to get him to “take longer—live 
longer.” 


The Police Chief 





Richard A. Youngs, Illinois State __ 
Police, Joins [ACP Traffic Division 


Richard A. Youngs, former lieutenant of the IIli- 
nois State Police, has joined the field staff of the 
Traffic Division of the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs 
of Police and the Traffic In- 
stitute of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Youngs will serve as a 
field consultant in _ traffic 
supervision for city, county, 
and state governments, accord- 
ing to Ray Ashworth, acting 
director of the Institute and 
[ACP Traffic Division. He will 
work out of the headquarters 
office in Evanston, IIl., unde 
the supervision of Hudson R. 
Hamm, field director. 

Mr. Youngs joined the Illinois State Police in 1948. 
He was promoted to sergeant in 1952 and to lieuten- 
ant in July, 1955. He was serving in the traffic safety 
section at the central office in Springfield when he 
resigned to join the staff of the traffic service organi- 
zations. He attended the Traffic Institute's Traffic 
Police Administration Course, graduating with the 
1951 Fall Class. 

A Navy veteran of World War II, Mr. Youngs re- 
ceived his early education in Lake Forest and High- 
land Park, Ill., and attended Lake Forest College. He 
is married and has two daughters, Maureen, 18, and 
Judith, 17. 





Mr. Youngs 


Virginia’s 1956 Legislative Program 

Che Virginia Governor’s Highway Safety Committee 
is supporting a five-point legislative program in the 
General Assembly to strengthen or supplement exist- 
ing traffic safety laws. 

It includes (1) amendment of the present statute 
concerning chemical tests for intoxication to bring 
it into line with the Uniform Code in establishing 
an alcoholic level of .15 percent as prima facie evidence 
of intoxication; (2) enactment of statute establishing 
the offense of negligent homicide for the purpose of 
taking involuntary manslaughter with an automobile 
out of the felony class but provide a sterner penalty 
than for the average misdemeanor; (3) enactment ol 
a statute requiring any seat or safety belts offered for 
sale in Virginia to be approved by the Superintendent 
of the Virginia State Police to protect the public from 
inferior or ineffective products; (4) no change that 
would weaken existing laws covering suspension or 
revocation of driving privileges; and (5) no material 
change in the statute permitting use of radar as an 
aid to enforcement of speed laws. 


The California Highway Patrol and the State De- 
partment of Beverage Control joined efforts during 
the Christmas and New Year holiday season to put 
strong emphasis on elimination of drunk driving 
throughout the state. Patrol Commissioner Bernard 
R. Caldwell reminded citizens that 70 persons were 
killed in traffic accidents on California’s streets and 
highways over the 1954 Christmas and New Year holli- 
days. 
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Putting [ACP Objectives To Work 


Profile Of The 
State Sectiou 


By Col. Francis J. McCabe 
Liaison Officer, IACP State and Provincial 
Section, Evanston, Illinois 


(Editor's Note—This report was submitted by 
Colonel McCabe at the 62nd Annual IACP Con- 
ference in Philadelphia last fall. He has since re- 
signed his liason post to enter private business in 
his home state of Maine—See Page 10.) 


It is heartening to see this large percentage of our 
membership here to participate in the annual meet- 
ing of the state and provincial section. This is a 
fitting climax to a very active and productive year. 
It is also symbolic of a generally greater enthusiasm 
and stronger participation by all of our membership 
in the affairs of the section throughout the year. 


We have had unusually productive meetings in all 
of the regions during the year. The work of the re- 
gional chairmen was outstanding, and was reflected 
in meeting programs of great value to all who par- 
ticipated. Moreover, in each of these meetings, the 
chairman was effectively supported by the local group 
in whose state the meeting was held. The productive 
work done in each of these regional meetings is of 
the highest importance to the entire Section, for it is 
at the regional level that we deal most directly with 
our most pressing practical problems. Because of 
those meetings, we can now bring to this annual meet- 
ing of the entire Section the organized thinking and 
experiencé of all the regions. 


The six regional meetings this year were held at 
Hartford, Connecticut; New Orleans, Louisiana; In- 
dianapolis, Indiana; Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Kansas 
City, Missouri; and Helena, Montana. I noted a very 
important trend in these meetings. Not only was 
the attendance of top administrators good, but more 
and more of you brought staff officers with you from 
your various organizations. This practice should be 
enlarged and continued. The active participation 
of all top staff officers at the planning and _policy- 
making level is of the greatest importance to the 
growth and strengthening of our respective organi- 
zational programs. Thus the effectiveness of these 
officers can be measurably increased, and their con- 
tributions will increasingly bring new significance and 
vitality to our deliberations as executives. 


The regional meetings were characterized this year 
by more general creative participation in the pro- 
grams. Discussions, were broadly participated in, and 
lectures and panel discussions dealt directly with mean- 
ingful practical problems. This is important. Each 
of us must think of himself increasingly as personally 
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responsible for the content and quality of our meet- 
ings. Thus we can bring the best experience of all 
of us to our deliberations. I hope the trend in this 
direction will continue and grow. 


It is a source of satisfaction to me, and I know you 
will be encouraged to know, that the State and Provin- 
cial Section is growing in membership. This last year 
we reached the greatest numerical strength in our 
history. This is testimony to the growing value of 
our work. It promises that its values will increase in 
the future. 


We are making real progress in dealing with the 
demanding problems which face us in our respective 
jurisdictions, and which continue to grow, in numbe1 
and complexity. I believe we can justly assume that 
our work together in the State and Provincial Section 
is making a substantial contribution to this progress. 
In my view, this is due to two primary facts. First, 
we have remained true to the basic objectives set 
forth for us by the organizers of the Section. Second, 
we are bringing new meaning and vitality to those 
objectives by the growing active participation which 
I have noted. 


On the occasion of our annual meeting, of course, 
we begin a new year. It is quite proper, therefore, 
that we should remind ourselves of the basic purposes 
for which we exist. With this thought in mind, I 
should like to re-state here the original and continuing 
objectives of the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police, of which we are a part: 


1. To advance the science and art of police adminis- 
tration and crime prevention. 

2. To develop and disseminate improved adminis- 
trative and technical practices and promote their use 
in police work. 

3. To foster police cooperation and the exchange 
of information and experience among police adminis- 
trators throughout the world. 


t. To bring about enlistment and training in the 
police profession of qualified persons, and to en- 
courage adherence of all police officers to high profes- 
sional standards of conduct. 


Let us not be content here, however, simply to re- 
state these objectives. Let us consider for a moment 
what they mean to us in the year 1955, and what we 
of the State and Provincial Section are doing and can 
do specifically to carry out these objectives in action. 


To advance the science and art of police adminis- 
tration and crime prevention. What does this mean? 
If it has any meaning at all, it is not as a statement, 
but as a guide to action. It calls unon us for creative 
effort. The science and art of police administration 
and crime prevention is not a static thing. The prob- 
lems to which we must apply it are growing and 
dynamic. They place new demands upon us every 
day. What are we doing as we meet these demands 
to apply the best that we know to our operations? 
What are we doing to enlarge our understanding of 
the problems we face? How effectively are we sharing 
this understanding with our respective staffs and with 
other administrators? 


To develop and disseminate improved administra- 
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tive and technical practices and promote their use in 
police work. Are we satisfied to attend meetings such 
as this and consider that we have thus met the re- 
quirements of this objective? What are we doing to 
find out about the latest and best administrative and 
operating techniques? Do the activities of our or- 
ganizations reflect this knowledge? The answers to 
these questions will tell us how well we are living up 
to this objective. 


To foster police cooperation and the exchange of 
information and experience among police adminis- 
trators throughout the world. Regular attendance 
at the regional and general meetings of the State and 
Provincial Section is one practical means of carrying 
out this objective. But more than attendance is re- 
quired. To “foster’’ means to participate actively and 
creatively. Exchange of information and experience 
involves our information and our experience. Co- 
operation means working together. The extent to 
which we engage ourselves in the opportunities fon 
cooperation provided by our membership in this or- 
ganization is a sure indicator of the extent to which 
we are fulfilling our responsibility under this objective. 

lo bring about enlistment and training in the po- 
lice profession of qualified persons, and to encourage 
adherence of all police officers to high professional 
standards of conduct. All of our organizations enlist 
personnel and train personnel. Are we all doing it 
systematically, with carefully planned objectives, on 
a continuing basis? What are we doing to build the 
men today—administrators, commanders, supervisors, 
technicians, staff officers, troopers—who will proudly 
and efficently man our organization in the face ol 
the tougher ‘problems of tomorrow? Are we doing 
the absolute best we can do? Is it provided for in 
our annual budget as a basic item? Are we testing 
and re-testing the content of our training operations 
in the light of real problems and requirements? With- 
out satisfactory answers to these questions we cannot 
be satisfied with our progress toward the attainment 
of this objective. 

Members of the State and Provincial Section, we are 
doing a good job well. It is going to be a bigger job 
tomorrow, and we must do it better. Noble objectives 
are a fine possession. The continuation of their nobil- 
ity and meaning depends entirely upon the quality 
of our effort to live up to them. In the light of stand- 
ards you have already set for yourselves, I charge you, 
therefore, with a responsibility for greater effort, 
knowing that this will bring greater achievement. 

In closing, I, as your liaison officer, want to express 
deep appreciation for the opportunity to serve you 
in this capacity, and for the many kinds of gracious 
and firm support you have given me in the fulfillment 
of my duties. 

For a city to provide free, or practically free, 
parking space on major streets at the same time 
it is spending millions of dollars to build new 
streets, is boondoggling of the rankest sort. It 
also violates a democratic principle that any pro- 
duce or service should be priced according to its 
true value. If downtown parking space in a ga- 
rage or parking lot is worth 50¢ an hour, it is 
ridiculous for a city to sell the same product for 
5¢ an hour, especially when the city’s great need 
is for street space rather than for revenue.—Traf- 
fic Quarterly. 
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Drinking And Driving Tests To Feature 
Alcohol And Road Traffic Seminar 


Actual driving-alter-drinking tests, in a field house, 
to show the effects of alcohol on driving ability will 
be conducted during a two-week seminar on “Alcohol 
and Road Traffic” Feb. 13-24 in Louisville, Ky. 

The Southern Police Institute, University of Louis- 
ville, will conduct the seminar, in cooperation with 
the National Safety Council’s Committee on Tests for 
Intoxication and the Traffic Institute of Northwest- 
ern University. 

Enrollment is limited to 30 law enforcement officers 
on active duty. Purpose of the seminar is to help 
technicians qualify as expert witnesses in chemical 
test cases in court and to enable them to serve as in- 
structors to enforcement agencies in their area. 

Lecture material will include the history of chemi- 
cal tests for intoxication, a review of the scientific 
studies on the effects of alcohol on accident proneness, 
objective and chemical tests to measure alcoholic in- 
fluence, chemical test case law, court presentation, and 
the setting up of a chemical test program. 

The laboratory work, in addition to the driver tests, 
will include supervised instruction in the use of any 
recognized body fluid or breath method of determin- 
ing alcohol content. 

Nationally-recognized authorities in the field of 
chemical testing for intoxication will comprise the 
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teaching staff. These include: Lt. Robert F. Borken- 
stein, director of the Indiana State Police Laboratory, 
who is the course director; Alan Canty, director, Psy- 
chopathic Clinic, Recorder's Court, Detroit; Robert L. 
Donigan, counsel, the Traffic Institute; Kurt M. 
Dubowski, director of chemistry, lowa Methodist Hos- 
pital, Des Moines; Rolla N. Harger, professor of bio- 
chemistry and toxicology, Indiana University School 
of Medicine; Dr. Herman A. Heise, American Medical 
Association, Milwaukee, Wis.; R. C. Hill, secretary, 
Committee on Tests for Intoxication, National Safety 
Council; Richard L. Holcomb, professor, Institute of 
Public Affairs, University of lowa; C. W. Muehlberger, 
director, Michigan State Crime Detection Laboratory; 
Dr. Henry Newman, professor of neurology, Stanford 
University School of Medicine; Lloyd M. Shupe, police 
chemist, Columbus, O., and H. Ward Smith, director, 
Crime Detection Laboratory, Department of the At- 
torney General, Toronto, Ont. 


Further information about the seminar may be ob- 
tained from David A. McCandless, director, Southern 
Police Institute, University of Louisville, Louisville 
8, Ky. 


Southern Pacific Personnel Changes 





Mr. McKenna 


Mr. Quillinan Mr. Stone 


Andrew J. McKenna, chief special agent of South- 
ern Pacilic’s police department for 1] years, retired 
the first of the year, after completing more than 47 
years of service with the company, R. E. Hallwell, 
general manager of the railroad reports. 


Chief McKenna’s position goes to D. P. Quillinan, 
former assistant chief special agent, who, in turn, is 
succeeded by W. H. Stone, special agent. 


With 165 officers and men, the Southern Pacific 
operates the largest privately paid group of law en- 
forcement officers in the west to protect passengers, 
freight and company property. 


The Florida State Cabinet, at request of Director 
H. N. Kirkman, State Department of Public Safety, 
adopted a resolution requesting each of Florida's 67 
county judges to pick up 1955 driver's licenses when 
motorists buy their 1956 driver permits. In some in- 
stances, Director Kirkman expleins, drivers have used 
their old license to secure permits in several places— 
then, in event of one being marked for a minor traffic 
violation, the operator would merely use the alter- 
nate license on future occasions. 
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Kansas City, Mo., Police Dept. 


In an effort to get ahead of deadlines, we knock 
out this column on December 22, 1955. Four holidays 
covering Christmas and New Year’s—six in many 
cities—shortens the publication time for the February 
issue of The Police Chief! 


First, thanks a million to our many friends from 
all parts of the U. S. and other nations for the holiday 
greetings that have come to our desk. From one, a 
friend not in the police service but who is doing an 
outstanding job of welfare, we received this message: 


“The past year has been one of work—sometimes 
heartaches—yet one of great achievement. We have 
worked together; we have shared one another's good 
fortune; we are thankful for a special blessing, your 
example, encouragement, and assistance. We have 
been strengthened by your presence and your friend- 
ship. May we continue to join hands as we work 
toward a common goal exemplified by the Spirit of 
Christmas.” 


It is our hope that every member of the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police looks upon the 
last year as one of great achievement, and that each 
gives full credit to all of those factors, public and 
private, that have helped make that record of success 
in law enforcement. 


We are now well under way with our planning for 
greater accomplishment in 1956. What more can we 
do to slow up the tragedies in this land of ours so 
heavily marked by violence. To what extent are we 
keeping records so necessary to selective enforcement? 
What of our youth? Can we do more to turn our 
young people from recklessness that leads to death or 
imprisonment to paths of right thinking and right 
acting? 


While our Congress is voting billions of dollars 
to combat the spread of communism, isn’t it about 
time appropriations, or grants-in-aid, were voted to 
enable American police departments through increased 
personnel and equipment to carry on more effective 
education, enforcement, and advisory service that 
would save many a youngster from going to the bad? 


A few weeks ago, we had the pleasure of an inter- 
view with a law enforcement officer who is doing a 
masterful job of ironing out family difficulties. You 
may consider this is not strictly police work, but in 
my opinion it is one of the greatest accomplishments 
in our field. He has done so much to bring .about 
harmony in families where bickering, personality 
clashes, and unwillingness to try to understand others 
in the family group, that we are tempted to collaborate 
with him in the planning of a book which might be 
helpful to peace officers generally, and to many thou- 
sands of families ripped apart by discord. 
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If you have followed carefully the press dispatches 
of crimes and accidents, you have found that the 
majority of the known criminals are in their late 
teens and early twenties and that the victims of the 
tragedies of the highway are oftentimes mere children. 


Why does a boy or girl commit a felony? Why does 
a child speed a motor car over an unfamiliar street or 
highway at 80 or 90 miles an hour? Was something 
lacking in the rearing of such children? We believe 
the answer is YES. We believe one of the greatest 
accomplishments in 1956 can be gained through more 
intensive work by our juvenile and youth bureaus, 
but such programs must be very broad and must gain 
the cooperation of all community forces which have 
a sincere interest in helping children. Case histories 
of troubles ironed out by the police may be used ef- 
fectively in letting civic groups know what is going 
on and how the police have been helpful. Where do 
offenses by or against children occur? What are the 
environmental conditions? What are the recreation 
facilities? Does overcrowded housing contribute to 
delinquency? Are parents more delinquent than their 
children? 


To what extent a police department is responsible 
for crime and accident prevention must be answered 
by each police administrator according to his own 
conscience. ‘The great number of offenses committed 
by juveniles and youth seem to supply the answer. 
Aside from the cold viewpoint of law enforcement, 
there is tremendous satisfaction in the knowledge that 
a child has been turned from violence or anti-social 
behavior and headed into good citizenship. At least, 
we can succeed in a few cases even though we fail in 
others. But how satisfying it is to know that we have 
done something worthwhile in human relations. 


Looking back again on the past holiday season, how 
many Scrooges have you uncovered in your communi- 
ty? Of all periods of the year the Christmas season 
is the time when all hearts should be opened to the 
less fortunate and the Christmas Spirit prevail with a 
smile and good humor instead of a scowl and resent- 
ment that others are happy. There are bound to be 
some in every community. We don’t know why—just 
another quirk in human nature, we suppose. 


Chief Bernard C. Brannon of Kansas City, Chief 
Wm. H. Parker of Los Angeles, and Chief Stanley 
Schrotel of Cincinnati lectured early in January at 
the Southern Police Institute, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Early in December, August F. Kettmann, Chief of 
Police, Palm Springs, California, and chiefs from 
smaller departments of four states attended the an- 
nual three-day institute on Police Administration at 
San Francisco. Among the instructors were O. W. 
Wilson, Dean of the School of Criminology of the 
University of California, Berkeley, who lectured on 
the organization of police departments in small and 
large communities and the organization of police re- 
serves to assist police departments; Chief Wm. H. 
Parker, of Los Angeles, whose subject was the chief's 
responsibility in organizing and directing public and 
press relations; and Chief John D. Holstrom of Ber- 
keley, who lectured on selection for appointment and 
promotion in the police service. 
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John J. Peper, State Supervisor of Peace Officers 
Training for the California Department of Education, 
and O. W. Wilson of Berkeley, will conduct lectures 
during a two weeks’ course in April for the Palm 
Springs, California, ranking police officers and those 
from neighboring communities. This course was ar- 
ranged by Chief Kettmann. 


This writer will be glad to have information about 
training courses conducted anywhere in the United 
States and will recognize them in this column to in- 
spire the holding of many more training schools for 
police officers. Policemen of smaller departments 
should have the opportunity to attend regional schools, 
where they may be trained in all of the procedures 
recognized as the best in law enforcement. It is possi- 
ble such training would reduce personnel turnover 
through making the appointee recognize that he has 
entered an important profession, to which he can well 
devote his life. 


We are on our 9th year of contributing “Timely 
Suggestions” to The Police Chief. What subjects 
would you like covered in this column? It will be 
helpful if you will drop us a line and indicate your 
preferences. Hope you have the best year ever. 


General Holland Returns To U. S. 
To Head PMG Center At Camp Gordon 


Brigadier General Jeremiah P. Holland, the U. S. 
Army, Europe Provost Marshal for the past three 
years, has returned to the United States to become 
Commanding General, the Provost Marshal General 
Center, and Commandant, the Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral School, Camp Gordon, Georgia. 

General Holland is succeeded as USAREUR Provost 
Marshal by Brigadier General Francis E. Howard. 

Interviewed when report of his new assignment was 
released, General Holland said, “I am_ particularly 
proud of the strides we have been able to make in 
crime prevention. MPs in Europe have become crime 
prevention conscious, and, as a result, we have kept 
more soldiers out of trouble. From our program, 
other units have become aware of the value of crime 
prevention activities, resulting in increased safeguards 
and improvements.” 

While in Europe, General Holland had the oppor- 
tunity to see the fulfillment of one of his innovations 
made during World War II in the South Pacific, where 
he served as Provost Marshal of the command and as 
chief of the civil police in Manila, P. I. During his 
service there, he established the Army’s first crime 
laboratory. In Europe the 27th MP Crime Lab in 
Frankfurt, Germany, has gained wide recognition for 
its work in scientific criminal investigation. 

General Holland became well known among police 
ofhcials of all West European nations during his stay 
in USAREUR. He attended the General Assemblies 
of the International Criminal Police in Rome and 
Istambul, and met officially and socially with police 
authorities of other countries. “It has been an ex- 
ceptional pleasure to work with police officials of 
Germany and France. Through our interchange of 
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information and social contacts we have welded a 
pattern of mutual admiration and respect,” he com- 
mented. 


USAF Officers Study Drunkometer 





Above are four United States Air Force officers 
studying methods of measuring intoxication in labora- 
tory sessions at Northwestern Traffic Institute. Using 
a training model of the Harger Drunkometer to meas- 
ure concentration of alcohol in the blood are (from 
right) Major Carroll J. Victor, Capt. Robert G. Fox, 


Capt. Rudolph J. Gerguric, Capt. Francis E. Wilkie 
(seated). Instructor is Gerald O'Connell (standing, 
left) Institute training director. The students are 
part of a class of 41 men who studied chemical tests at 
the police school. 


SAE Requirements For Seat Belts 

The Society of Automotive Engineers has released 
recommended practice setting up test requirements 
for motor vehicle seat belt assemblies, approved by 
the SAE Technical Board. 

The requirements apply to lap type seat belts in- 
tended for installation in motor vehicles, and cover 
such items as width, strength, transverse stiffness, mil- 
dew resistance, and tensile test of webbing; belt as- 
sembly rated strength, tensile test, test of release 
mechanism, and abrasion resistance; and metal parts 
corrosion test. 

Copy of the release may be secured from Society of 
Automotive Engineers, Inc., 29 West 39th Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. 


Hold Traffic Clinic For Cyclists 
A traffic clinic for bike riding violators was held 
this summer in Saginaw, Mich., according to the /n- 
ternational City Managers’ Association. 


On their regular rounds, policemen stop all bicycle 
riders who are breaking safety rules, tell them what 
they have done wrong, and get their names and ad- 
dresses and that of their parents. A day is set fon 
the violator to appear at the traffic clinic where a 
police officer, who is also school safety director, ex- 
plains and demonstrates safety regulations. 


Riders who do not appear in the clinic on the day 
they are supposed to may get in trouble at home, for 
in those cases the city sends follow-up letters to parents. 
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Reciprocating Information 

The procedure described in the article “‘Sam Spade 
in Uniform” has been successfully employed by our 
department for over two and a half years, and its re- 
sults have been very gratifying. 

We feel that this is an added service which we can 
perform for our community which increases appre- 
ciably our effectiveness in settling certain types of 
crimes. 

Some of the articles in the past issues of The Police 
Chief have given us in Seattle some ideas for the im- 
provement of our department and its operation and 
it is hoped this article will be of similar value to 
other departments. 

Deputy CHiEF JACK D. PorTER 

Department of Police 

Seattle, Washington 
(We thank Deputy Chief Porter for his fine article 
and hazard the prediction that the reported procedure 
will be adopted by many departments. We hope more 
members will continue the chain of cooperation and 
forward more reports on their procedures which would 
be helpful to others.—The Editor.) 
Letter From Taiwan 

I have just returned to Free China after a trip which 
took me abroad for exactly two months. 

Words fail to express my hearty thanks for all the 
courtesies extended to me during my short stay in 
the United States. Your wonderful hospitality and 
beautiful entertainment shall always be remembered 
in the course of my life. I wish I might have a chance 
to repay my friends for all the kindness showered 
upon me. 

To me this trip has meant a great deal insofar as 
police sciences are concerned. I was deeply impressed 
by the improvements in police work in your country 
which, I believe, may serve as a brilliant guide and 
useful reference for our police activities in this part ol 
the world. 

Kwan Lo 
President, Central Police College 
Taipei, Taiwan, China 


Police Commemorative Stamp 


It looks like my effort to obtain a Commemorative 
Stamp honoring and portraying The Policeman is 
about to bear fruit, as hundreds of letters are being 
received from police and police organizations lending 
support. 

If each officer who reads this will send a post card 
to The Postmaster General, Arthur Summerfield, 
Washington 25, D. C., and/or to the Congressmen of 
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his own state, I believe it will expedite the issue. The 
request could be worded: “Law Enforcement bodies of 
the United States should be honored with a Com- 
memorative Issue portraying The Policeman. We 
trust that you will lend support and effort this end.” 
RAYMOND E. LATCHFORD 
1835 E. Tulpehocken St. 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. 


Handcuff Precautions 

As a student of restraints and lawful entertainer in 
self-release, I have noticed that some plainclothes men 
carry their regulation handcuffs in a deadlocked state, 
prior to use. Your authoritative publication is logi- 
cally the medium to advise against this practice as a 
handicap in emergency use and clearly a defeat of the 
constructional swing-through feature found in all 
modern police manacles. Too, very few care to double 
lock the cuffs after application—clearly a defeat of 
security purposes. Turning the hands back to render 
manipulation difficult is very desirable. What should 
seem obvious is sometimes overlooked, even by the 
very intelligent, oddly enough! 

[ am by no means a Houdini, but I have been in- 
terested in shackles from a legitimate standpoint. 
Since interest in more efficient enforcement is every- 
one’s business, I do not feel like a meddler and cer- 
tainly have no intent to be impudent. 

CHARLES J]. RUBEN 
4514 Williambrook Ave. 
Los Angeles 29, Calif. 


News Of Retirement 

I am retiring as chief of police of Jersey City, effec- 
tive January Ist. I enclose my annual dues and will 
appreciate receiving The Police Chief and other com- 
munications at my home address. 

I am grateful for all the cooperation the IACP has 
extended me since I became chief in 1949, and I 
trust this organization will, as in the past, have con- 
tinued success. I should also like to thank all of the 
officers of the Association and all of the members for 
their fine cooperation in the past. I am sure that 
with an organization such as the IACP we shall be 
one step ahead of the law breaker and continue to 
maintain crime at a minimum. 

JAMES L. McNAMARA 
238 Elberton Avenue 
Allenhurst, New Jersey 


Letter From Seoul 

My affiliation with the International Association of 
Chiels of Police is a great honor not only to me but to 
the Metropolitan Police Bureau of Seoul, Korea, 
which I represent. 

Throughout the Korean hostilities provoked by the 
armed Communist aggression, the National Police of 
the Republic of Korea contributed greatly to the UN 
military operations besides performing their normal 
police activities. With cessation of the fighting, the 
National Police is again on the way to rehabilitation 
and development in many respects. 

Promotion of police standards through modern 
education or training is one of the urgent tasks our 
National Police is confronted with, and solution of 
this problem, I am convinced, will be much aided 
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through future association with your organization and 
its members. 
Looking forward to your advice and assistance in the 
future, 
CHONG Hyun Byun, Director 
Chief, Metropolitan Police 
Seoul, Korea 


Port Of N. Y. Authority Command School 


Twenty-four senior staff and command officers of 
the Port of New York Authority recently participated 
in a new type command school presented especially 
for them. 

This marked the first time in which outside agen- 
cies had a major part in presenting a training course 
for Port Authority Police. Thirty-five hours were de- 
voted to the principles, techniques, and practical prob- 
lems of management. The course included planning, 
organizing, personnel rating, improvement of person- 
nel, policy development, direction and control, super- 
vision, budgeting, and communications. Existing ad- 
ministrative problems of the Port Authority Police 
formed the basis for extensive supervised staff studies 
and work projects. Classes were held in the depart- 
ment’s Police Academy. 


The school was developed at the request of George 
D. Eastman, superintendent of police of the Authority. 
Mr. Eastman and senior members of his staff conferred 
with representatives of the Traffic Division of the In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police and the 
Traffic Institute of Northwestern University in laying 
out the course content and program. Earlier in 1955 
these two agencies had presented similar command 
schools for the Tacoma Police Department and the 
Illinois State Police. 


Hudson R. Hamm, director of field services for 
the IACP Traffic Division, represented that agency 
and instructed in three of the main subject areas. 
George Larsen, Jr., technical specialist at the Traffic 
Institute, represented the Institute and instructed in 
five of the subject areas. Other instructors included 
Mr. Eastman, R. Black, comptroller’s department, and 
Richard B. Johnson, personnel department, of the 
Port Authority. 

Commenting on the school, Superintendent Eastman 
said: ““I am very well pleased with the material pre- 
sented and the manner in which the course was con- 
ducted. The course has provided us with an excellent 
base on which to build future command training 
courses under our own direction.” 


Police Sessions At Towns Meeting 

This year the Police Sessions will again be sched- 
uled at the annual Association of New York Towns 
meeting in Buffalo, N. Y., at the Hotel Statler, Feb- 
ruary 7 through February 9. 

The sessions were inaugurated last year and over 
200 police officials attended. The program will in- 
clude for discussion such timely subjects as comic 
books and crime, police operations in floods and dis- 
asters, the value of pre-trial conference, and many 
others. 

All New York peace officers of town, village, city 
and county jurisdiction are invited to attend. 
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(Officers and members of police organizations are in- 
vited to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
ings so that they may be listed in this column. Information 
should include dates and place, with name of headquar- 
ters hotel.) 


Apr. 4-5—South Carolina Law Enforcement Officers 
Association, Cleveland Hotel, Spartansburg, 
S.C. 

Apr. 22-24—Fourth Annual Convention and School of 
Instructions, National Peace Officers Associ- 
ation, Hotel Eklund, Clayton, New Mexico. 

May 3-4—Missouri Police Chiefs Association, Third 
Annual Conference, Hotel Governor, Jefter- 
son City, Mo. 


Jul. 22-25—Pennsylvania Chiefs of Police Association, 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sept. 6-8— (Tentative) , Wisconsin Chiefs of Police As- 
sociation, Kenosha, Wis. 


Sept. 9-13—International Association of Chiefs of Po- 
lice, 63rd Annual Conference, Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Sept. 25-26—Virginia Association of Chiefs of Police, 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 

Oct. 22-26—National Safety Congress & Exposition, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 


Du Pont Cavalcade Theater Again 
Features Police In TV Presentation 


A true incident in the life of a Hudson County Po- 
lice Officer, Union City, N. ]., was skillfully portrayed 
in Du Pont’s Cavalcade Theater of America presenta- 
tion over ABC-TV on January 24 and during the 
following week on a number of other television sta- 
tions throughout the country. 

The Cavalcade weekly programs feature historical 
events or contemporary American life. In the “‘oc- 
cupation” series, a little known aspect of police help- 
fulness in welfare work was selected to demonstrate 
the variations in a law enforcement officer's duties. 
The story was based on an instance of a Hudson Coun- 
ty Police officer helping a little girl and her grand- 
mother find a new apartment they could afford after 
being ordered to leave their tenement which was to 
be demolished to make room for a new project. 


Last year the Cavalcade devoted one program to a 
day in the life of a young police officer—the routine, 
humor and the spectacular with its element of danger. 

The IACP salutes Du Pont Cavalcade Theater for 
a fine program and its inclusion of law enforcement 
in its series, and, in particular, for its appreciation of 
how police officers perform their frequently “heart- 
less” duties with a charitable and understanding heart. 
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(Officials in charge of police training courses 
are invited to list scheduled schools in this 
column.) 





Feb. 20—Two-week course in Personnel Management, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, II. 

Feb. 20—4-day Industrial Plant Protection Officers’ 
School, Texas A&M College, College Station, 
2ex. 

Feb. 27—Two-week course in Traffic Law Enforcement, 
Northeastern University, Boston, Mass. 

Feb. 27—Three-week course in Fundamentals of Police 
Traffic Service, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Feb. 27—Twelve-week Delinquency Control Institute, 
University of Southern California, Los An- 
geles 7, Calif. 

Mar. 2—Two-day Southern regional conference for 
graduates of the Traffic Institute’s TPA 
Training Program, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mar. 5—Two-week seminar, Scientific Crime Investi- 
gation, Southern Police Institute, University 
of Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky. 

March 5—Five-day seminar, Law Enforcement Photo- 
graphy, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, 
ae # 

Mar. 5—Two-week course in Supervision of Police Per- 
sonnel, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Mar. 5—One-week traffic engineering seminar unit 1 
in Field Study and Survey Methods, Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, III. 

Mar. 12—Two-day Eastern regional conference for 
graduates of the Traffic Institue’s TPA Train- 
ing Program, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mar. 12—One-week traffic engineering seminar unit 2 
in Regulation and Control Devices, Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Mar. 19—One-week traffic engineering seminar unit 3 
in Traffic and Transportation Planning, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Mar. 19—Two-week course in Training Programs and 
Methods for Police, Traffic Institute, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

March 26— (to June 15) Opening date for Spring 1956 
Term, Southern Police Institute, University 
of Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky. 

Apr. 2—Five-week Peace Officers’ Basic Training 
School, Southern California, Riverside Coun- 
ty Sheriff's Department, Riverside, Calif. 

Apr. 9—Four-week course in Military Vehicle Safety 
and Traffic Regulation (for U. S. Army), 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Apr. 16—Three-week course in Accident Investigation, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 
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Apr. 30—Three-week course in Traffic Law Enforce- 
ment, Traffic Institute, Evanston, II. 

May 13—Six-day Institute on Police-Community Re- 
lations, Department of Police Administration, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

May 30—Four-week Basic Police Training Course, 
Texas A&M College, College Station, Tex. 

Jun. 18—6-day Institute on Science in Law Enforce- 
ment, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land 6, Ohio. 

Jun. 18—One-week course for Fleet Supervisors, Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, III. 

Jun. 21—Two-day Northwest regional conference for 
graduates of the Traffic Institute’s TPA- 
Training Program, Vancouver, B. C. Canada. 

Jul. 9—Three-week course in Motor Vehicle Traffic 
Control (for U. S. Air Force) , Traffic Insti- 
tute, Evanston, Ill. 

Aug. 6—11-day Course in Criminal Law for Police 
Officers, Texas A&M College, College Station, 
Texas. 

Sept. 10—Four-week Basic Police Training Course, 
Texas A&M College, College Station, Tex. 

Sept. 10—Twelve-week Delinquency Control Institute, 
University of Southern California, Los An- 
geles 7, Calif. 

Noy. 26—Five-day seminar, Law Enforcement Photo- 
graphy, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, 
N. ¥. 
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The traffic accident death toll in the United States 
for 1955 was estimated by the National Safety Council 
(on Dec. 30.) at 38,500. 

This is about 7 per cent and 2,500 lives greater than 
the 1954 traffic death toll of 36,000, the Council said. 

The 1955 toll is the highest since 1941—the year 
that the all-time record with 39,969. In the history 
of automobile travel, only four years have brought 
more than 38,000 deaths—1936, 1937, 1941 and now 
1955. 

The Council’s 1955 estimate is based on actual re- 
ports for 11 months, with a death toll of 34,690 for 
that period—an increase of 7 per cent from the com- 
parable 11-month period last year. 

Traffic deaths for November alone went up 10 
per cent—the ninth consecutive month this year to 
show an increase over the corresponding month of 
1954. The November death total of 3,680 was the 
highest for that month since 1941. 

For many months the death rate (deaths per 100 
million miles) has been down because travel was in- 
creasing faster than fatalities. The Council said the 
sharply higher death totals in recent months, however, 
have now made the increase in deaths about even with 
the increase in mileage. At the end of 10 months (the 
latest month for which mileage is available) deaths 
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and travel each were up about 7 per cent, and the 
death rate of 6.3 was about the same as last year. 
Among 47 states reporting for November, 30 had 
higher totals than in the previous year, while three 
reported no change and only 14 showed decreases. 


For 11 months, 34 of the 47 states had higher totals, 
two reported no change, and 11 had decreases. Ex- 
cept for Idaho, which reported a 21 per cent decrease, 
the reductions generally were small, as follows: 


OS Rea Tel at oe 
Minnesota .___.._-- ee locas ates 
PNG Pee! ae a Re ee og. 
Kansas ...... Reet ee eee ere, ata . — 6%, 
ON iar cpatecichink en capeaterhiperemetaeminditons _— 5% 
I TO ise sis nsaen ante onesie emtniittneninaenten-tnene — 4% 
0, EE Sr Serna none 
ERED: See ete de ea ne — 3% 
lowa | SE ee eee a a — 2% 
New Mexico _____.--------- ieee erie — 2% 
MIRE EN, en ela — 1% 

* 


WE a 


*Less than half of one per cent. 

The urban experience, although worse than a year 
ago, was more favorable than the rural record. Among 
510 reporting cities, deaths were up 5 per cent for both 
November and the |1-month period. 

Among the cities with fewer deaths for 11 months, 
the following have populations of more than 200,000: 


aa 3. Se ee _ —53% 

lL | -40% 
MN eT A ee 
ER oo ko ee Gosek --27% 
Cebiend, Cam. ......... LL Tye ee ee A 
Cs 20°; 
Rochester, N. Y. BE ae ee : é‘ ~16°), 
Milwaukee, Wis. -_----- x. eee —15% 
Omaha, Neb. _- Le et ne a —| 407 
St. Louis, Mo. —_ ap ccos vee —14% 
Norfolk, Va. f Be tose sia —10%, 
OS ee een —10% 
Toledo, Ohio seas a he — 8%, 
Minneapolis, Minn. —_ , — 8% 
Kansas City, Mo. Pathe — 8% 
Detroit, Mich. —_ eae — 8% 
Dayton, Ohio — — 7% 
Oklahoma City, Okla. — 6% 
Indianapolis, Ind. — 5%, 
Cleveland, Ohio —_- — 4%, 
New Orleans, La. ____- : — 4% 

* 


Chicago, Ill. 


*Less than half of 1 per cent. 


Among the 510 cities, 334 had perfect records in 
November, and of these the three largest were Salt 
Lake City, Utah (182,100); Hartford, Conn. (177,- 
100), and New Haven, Conn. (164,400) . 


For 11 months, 89 of the 510 cities still had perfect 
records, the three largest being Medford, Mass. (66,- 
100) ; Muskegon, Mich. (48,400) , and La Crosse, Wis. 
(47,500) . 

At the end of 11 months, the three leading cities in 
each population group, ranked according to the num- 
ber of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, were: 
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Over 1,000,000 Population 


LS Sa ope ee = Sas 
SSS ae Tee eee fe, 
I cite escent ener mse tinea an mo 3.6 
750,000 to 1,000,000 ecient 

ec he er > | 
Citvemmna. €nio: —.... _..._.. eee 2.9 
Ne ae : 3.2 
500,000 to 750,000 Population 

Minneapolis, Minn. ~_----_~ 1.8 
Dallas, Tex. =a : 2.0 
prepearetiey Wis. Goce : 2.0 

50,000 to 500,000 Population 

Indiz I OE 2.0 
Portland, Ore. ____- re 2.0 
Kansas City, Mo. —_ si a 


200,000 to 350,000 0 Population 

Syracuse, N. Y. ent 2 1.1 
Norfolk, Va. .___ ees ; 1.3 
Oklahoma City, Okla. De : 1.3 


100,000 to 200,000 aed 


South Bend, Ind. ea : 0.6 
Trenton, N. J. — =e veers 0.7 
Baton Rouge, La. _______- 0.8 
50,000 to 100,000 Population 

hacwiord, Nast, 0.0 
Lantom, Neb, =... .... 0.2 
Alexandria, Va. _____- — . 0.3 
25,600 to 50,000 oe 

Muskegon, Mich. —_____ : 0.0 
Cheyenne, Wyo. __________- 0.0 
La Crosse, Wis. _______ ee 0.0 
10,000 to 25,000 Faputeiion 

Kingsport, Tenn. ____- 0.0 
Klamath Falls, Ore. aes, 0.0 
Monroe, Mich. __ _ 0.0 
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Flite-Rite Projectile 


Short Range Gas Cartridge 
or Parachute Flare Sheil 








Federal Emergency Unit Gas Carrying Case 


The volume of gas released by the device. 





The Federal line of non-toxic gas 
devices includes grenades, 12” 


caliber shells and cartridges, and 


FE 
EDE-HEAT J 
all sizes of small shells; also | TEAR Gas GR 


DERAL 


Sp 





guns and billies. There are spe- 
cific Federal products for han- 
dling of different assignments in- 


including “barricade drive-outs” 





and “unruly mobs.” Write for 


Federal Jumbo 


descriptive catalog and prices. Spedsheat Geeneie 


LA sa. 


Continuous discharge of gas content over prolonged period. 


Proven reliability of the product. 


Visible characteristics to guide intelligent use. 


Integrity and stability of the manufacturer 


Properly equipped and trained personnel. 


Twenty-nine years of chemical research and experience permits Federal Laboratories, Inc., to state 
that its products are made to meet these exacting requirements. 


Gas munitions should be purchased on the basis of actual gas content — not on the size and price of the 
container or unprovable claims. Practical conclusions should be reached, either by comparison tests or analysis 
data, by recognized disinterested authorities. An instructive treatise on this subject will be mailed upon request. 


Federal Laboratories, Inc., representatives located throughout the United States and Canada, can 


be of real assistance in arranging training programs. 


Submachine Guns for both 


Request for this service entails no obligation. 


Police and Military use Write for Literature on Other Classes of Federal 








Adjustable Sights 
30 Shot Clip 
Lightweight 


Uare"\ (CABLE ADDRESS—FEDERALLAB) 


Law Enforcement Equipment 


FEDERAL LABORATORIES, INC. 


Specialists in Scientific Law Enforcement and Protective Equipment 


SALTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 

























HANDSOME 
MINIATURE 


OR REGULATION 
SIZE BADGES 


SEE YOUR 
BLACKINTON DEALER 











HONOLULU POLICE BADGE 
—one of the finest and most 
colorful badges in the world 
today. Uniquely designed 
around the official Hawaiian 
coat-of-arms— brightly enam- 
eled in red, white, blue, 
green, and yellow. 


oooe Want more information? 


ASK YOUR BLACKINTON 
BADGE SUPPLIER ... HE KNOWS 
AND WILL BE GLAD TO HELP 


BLACK INTON 


V. H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC., ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS 





